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FREEDOM, JUBILEE, AND PARDON,.—[See Pace 715 
HE IS DOING UNTO OTHERS AS HE WOULD HAVE DONE UNTO HIM. 
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rem With this Number of HARreR’s WEEK 





LY 45 Sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMI 
ntaining a beautiful é p ne? , } 
titled “ The Beginnis z 1 's Career | 
anot yin ment I's rE H | 


~ 


gratuitously with the next Num 
WEEKLY. 

EQUAL RIGHTS. 
ye Louisville Demo 


cratic journal in Kentucky, says: 


Courier-Journal, a 


“The Civil Rights Bill may be passed, and signed by 
the President. If it dos 
a rey tion, the overthrow of universal 
a military 


8, there Will be a war ol races, 


it sultrage, aud 
government at Washington. If the Nort} 


is ready for this, so is the So 





tom, and can go no further We have reached the 


point where gravitation stops and turns back, But 


the intermediate stage is to be avoided if possible, and 
we would avoid it, even if we have to back General 
GRA a third term, or for life. He may veto the 
Ci rite Bill, and being made sure ot a re-election, 





may atartie the country by refusing to run If 80, let 


him dictate his successor, and the South will accept 


The World, a Democratic journal in New 
York, 


‘he talk abot 


Says: 


it a general war of races is too pre- 


posteroug to receive serious attention. Neither race 


wants that; but the time seems to have fully come 
iestion must be peacefully decided at the 
her the whites are to rule or the hegroes to 


I ) the Southern States. 


The Indiana Democratic Convention 


lews with abhorrence 





the attempt on the part of the 


Federal government to take control of all schools, col 





, churches, hotels, r oads, steamboats, thea- 





tres, and grave 


yards for 


ie purpose of establishing 
and enfe ! 


negro equality, yreing it under numerous pen- 


ies of fines, damages, and imprisonments 

The Alabama Democratic Convention de 
nounces the colored citizens as an “ ivnorant 
and barbarous race,” and r peats the words 
And Mr. Eaton, 
just elected to the United States Senate by 


of the Indiana resolution. 


the Democratic Legislature of Connecticut, 


announces that he “shall try with other 
honest Senators to take away the Federal 
bayonets from our brothers,” meaning that 
he shall try to commit the blacks in the 
Southern States to the care of the whites. 


Phe situation in the Southern States, bad 
as it is, is mainly 


party. It is not the result of the policy of 
reconstruction, but of the 


due to the Democratic 
couditious and 
circumstances which shaped reconstruction, 
If the had had 


control of those States from the 


Democratic party absolute 


surrender 





of LEE to this moment, the sitnation would 
have been different, but it ld have been 
very much more threatening, becanse in 
justice would have been organized upon the 
largest seal iml the moustrous conse 
qnences of such a policy to the moral ton | 
of the whole country were shown in the in- | 
finence of slavery tor seventy ears And | 
vet at the end of tl war had th white 
leaders in the Southern States shown them 
sé ves equal to the situation, had they learn 
ed of Governor Orr and General Lone | 


STREET, they might have controlled affairs 
But they sulked and detied 
and passed the most 


with the fi 


and protested, 
iufamous black codes 


| sympathy of the Democratic 








press ith the Northe rn States, which openly 
eered General LONGSTREET and all the 
late ( nfederates who showed signs of se LSE 
and of statesman-like instincts 
Two courses were open to Comeres one 


uw to hold the recovered St lifes in a Ter 
ritorial conditiou, the other was to restore 
them as rapidly as possible 


Public 
permitted the tirst course to be consid r- 


to practical re 


lations iv the Union opinion scarce 


ed; and in adopting the second, Cougress, 


instructed by the overwhelming facts, hav 


uy the « omplete st evidence of the revolting 


spirit and intolerable polic y with which the 


colored population were to be treated if the 


old Democratic States 


ascendency in the 


hould be suffered to reorganize the govern- 


ments at its pleasure, just took all the 
risks, and made both races equal citizens 
That great confusion, much misgovernment 


and Ib jiistice many ways have 


tollowed 


is not to be denied; and the only consola- 
tion is that much and much more permanent 
evil must have resulted from adopting any 
other course. 


lf, by any unhappy chance, 
the Democratic 


party could have obtained 





possession of the government, the condition 
of the colored population under black codes 
and vagrant laws, and at the mercy of Dem 
ocratic ex-slave-holding State-sovereignty 
legislation, would have been only a less 
shame to humanity aud civilization than 
the slaver¢ which under another form it 
would have perpetuated. 

Plainly the wise and patriotic, the peace 
ful and necessary, course for the country to 
pursue is to maintain the equal rights of all 
citizens in the fullest and completest man 
This can not and will not be done by 
It declares, indeed, 
that the rights of the colored citizens must 
be protected. But it “abhors” an equality 
which it calls social, but which is not social, 


It speaks with Mr. 


brothers” in the Southern 


ner. 
the Democratic party. 


being 


merely legal 
EATON of “our 


States, meaning those who denounce the 
colored race as barbarous. Its animating 


spirit is one of hostility to the policy that 
gave political and civil rights to the colored 
people. It is servile to the 


class that held them in slavery ; 


traditionally 
and while 
the Democratic party does not declare that 
the colored race should be deprived of the 
suffrage, the manner in which it would pro 
tect that right can be inferred from every 
Democratic journal and orator and conven 
tion, while Democratic contempt of equal 
civil rights is openly and vehemently e> 
pressed. But equality of citizenship and the 
that 


equality are simply impossible when the law 


disappearance of prejudice against 
stigmatizes any class of citizeus. 

that the 
policy which has been adopted shall not be 
abandoned. ‘To hesitate, to retreat, to at 
tempt to undo this work, would be the 
height of folly. The 
Journal ought to know that its threats of 


This is the very time to insist 


Louisville Courier 


civil war and revolution are obsolete. There 
Was a time when they had force, and when 
a timid “North” trembled, That time is 


Wish that the Courie 
could understand the unspeakable contempt 
with which the 
* North,” revolution 
should the legal equality of American citi- 
From the 
first moment in the first Congress that the 


gone forever, and we 


new generation, the new 


hears a menace of 


zens be every where maintained 


question of the colored race in the Union 
challenged attention down to the present 
moment, every proposition ot amelioration 
of its condition has been met with the same 
assertion, that it was uunatural, monstrous, 
unchristian, and would surely end in uni- 
versal anarchy. The 
has uniformly belied the prediction ; 
had the Democratic warning been heeded 


massacre and event 


and 


and the counsel followed, this nation would 
absolutely by the 
slave power, the power of injustice and in- 


have heen subjugated 
humanity. 

Since, then, the Democratic party, always 
the foe of equal liberty, returns to its vomit, 
it is the duty of all intelligent citizens to 
understand what is involved in a victory of 
that party, under whatever pretense it may 
be won, and to take care that exasperation 
with whatever venality and misconduct may 
he detected in Republican administration, 
and the hope of advantage from change, 
shall not cause them to aid in establishing 
Democratic ascendency. For no intelligent 
can doubt that it would lead to a 


policy of oppression toward the colored race, 


observer 


ud an augry aud indetinite prolongation of 
that cause of national trouble lo avert this 
result the Democratic party must be defeat 
ect now, as it has been necessary for fourteen 
interest of liberty, 


And to 


end it is indispensable that secondary 


years to defeat it, in the 
intelligence, and civilization this 
ISSUES 
of every kind be patriotic ally postponed and 
that the best 


publicans 


men be nominated by the Re 


We hope especially that the Re 
publican Conventions of New York and Mas 


sachusetts will remember the real issue at 


stake 


A THIRD TERM. 

‘THE mare’s-nests which have been discov 
ered by the debate upon the third term are 
very many and very large, the most remark- 
able being the theory of the support of Gen 
eral GRANT by the re siduary legatees of the 
old Southern fire Another of 
size is the shown to thie 


“eaters. large 


favor scheme by 
some of the more 
1372, 


cardinal political principle 


conspicuous Cinecimnatl 


supporters of who made one term a 
Meanwhile the 
President is silent, as usual, although sever 
al very voluble gentlemen have reported, oF 
are reported to have reported, what they un 
derstood him to intimate, or supposed that 
he might have intimated, upon the subject 
Mr. Morron 
Ferre Haute 


Conventions 


expre assed ho Opinion n his 
speech and the 
have 
There are those, 
that the 
rumors of gossip is one in which New York- 


ers are 


Republican 


been equally reticent 


however, who are very sure 


scheme is serious, and among the 
interested, for it is nothing less than 
that the President in the interest of his third 


term has made an alliance with Senator FEN 
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| TON against Senator CONKLING, who is sup- 
posed to cherish designs upon the nomina- 
tion, the conditions of the compact being 
that the President—who has officially de- 
clared that honesty and efficiency, not polit- 
ical activity. shall determine the tenure of 
office—shall put the Federal patronage into 
the hands of his ally to promote the renomi- 


nation 

Amidst the hum of rumor it is worth while 
te see what conditions, besides the control of 
patronage, are favorable to a third term for 
General GRANT. There are three which are 
obvious. In the first place, there are no 
leaders in the Republican party who may 
be said by pre-eminence to command a nom- 
ination, while the situation of affairs and 
the condition of the party make the nomi- 
nation of a conspicuous candidate desirable. 
In the second place, General GRANT, although 
he has never aroused great popular enthusi- 
asm, has always inspired general confidence 
in his steadiness and integrity. There is a 
wide feeling, to which he owed much of his 
support in 1872, that, while many things in 
his administration are unsatisfactory, no se- 
rious trouble is likely to arise while he is at 
the head of affairs. In the third place, while 
the abstract force of the argument against a 
third term, as really tending to a subversion 
of the character of the government, is ad- 
mitted, there is a feeling, natural to the 
American habit of mind, that, after all, it is 
only a theory, and that with an honest wan 
like GRANT there is no danger, while if dan- 
yer should arise, the common-sense of the 
country would immediately and effectively 
lntervene, 


Thus both the conservatism and 
the conceit of the national character—and 
in our race the y are both very powerful ele- 
ments—-favor the third term. And if to 
influence of the national 
added, the strength of the 
movement in skillful hands is evident. 

But the opposing element is still more 
powerful, for it is that of the press repre- 
best 


these forces the 


patronage 1s 


senting the opinion of the country. 
The instant that the plan should be distinet- 
ly disclosed, the Republican party would be 
rent asunder, and its most powerful journals 
| would unite in opposition. 


of a third term 


The proposition 
would be an issue greater 
and more immediate than any that are now 
contemplated; and since it has been sug- 
gested, silence is an unpardonable policy. 
rhe triends of the Administration owe to it 
their most emphatic expression of opinion. 
Plain speech is their imperative duty. It is 
not enough that friendship for the President 
should assume that he can not contemplate 
a third term. That friendship must assure 
him that be onght not to contemplate it. 


NEW PARTY MOVEMENTS. 

A CONVENTION has been lately held at 
Lansing, in Michigan, which resolved that 
the mass of Republican and Democratic vot- 
ers are honest, but that they can not control 
the organizations of their parties, and are 


therefore made the tools of designing men. 
The convention further resolved to 
ize a party.” 


“ organ- 
At the same time a conven- 
tion of “ delegates of the people of Kansas 
favorable to the organization of an inde 
pendent political party” met at Topeka and 
set forth doctrines. The 
tions denouncing profligacy and 
corruption in the Administration, but they 
specify certain abuses which the Republican 


various couven- 


agree 1D 


party has condemned and sought to correct ; 
aud this truth, so far, disproves the asser- 
tion that the party is absolutely controlled 
by vicious leaders. If the object of a new 
party be the correction of abuses which an 
existing party is correcting, and the promo 
tion of reforms which that party is promot- 
ing, the 


necessity of the new 


organization 


does not Evidently both conven 


appear 
tions desire honesty of administration. So 
do all honest men 


to that end? 


Is a new party essential 


This question has been answered by cer- 
tain gentlemen in Hlinvis, who are discon 
tented with the Administration and the Re- 
publican party, by joining the Democratic. 
They seem, however, to think that they have 
not done so. But we have too good an opin- 
ion of their acuteness to suppose that they 
do not know the thinness of the mask through 
which The Llinois 
Democratic Committee met to call a Demo- 
crath 


every body else Bees, 
State Convention, and invited certain 
dissatistied gentlemen not belonging to the 
party to meet with them. The committee 
drew up a call, stating that “ The Democratic 
State Central Committee, in pursuance of the 
vested in it by the Democratic State 
Convention of 1272, hereby give notice that 
a State Convention will be held,” ete. This 


is a call for a Democratic Convention, for of 


powel 


course the committee had no authority to 
call any other To this call was appended 
“a postscript, stating that certain 
undersigned, who have not heretofore acted 
with the Democratic 


persons, 


party, but who agree 
in the principles set forth, and who wish to 
put an end to the misrule of the Republican 
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party, “heartily join in the foregoing call.” 
That is to say, that they invite their friends 
to come with them to a Democratic Conven- 
tion, regularly called by a Democratic State 
Committee, which ®& a formal and absolut: 
union with the Democratic party. 

These that there is no 
ground for a new party, and as they think 
the Republicans have failed,they join the 
Democrais. And this, under existing cir 
cumstances, is the only alternative. Thx 
majority of those who attended the Michi 
gan Convention were Republicans. If they 
represent any large number of their late as 
sociates, the result of their action will not 
be a new party, it will be the success of the 
Democratic party. The demand for honesty 
ef administration is not enough for the for- 
mation of a new party, because men natu 
rally think that honest administration rr 
quires only honest men, and that there are 
plenty of men in their own party who will 
unite official honesty with sound political 
principle, and that their aim must be to s¢ 
cure the nomination of such men rather than 
to bring into powell those whose political 


gentlemen see 


principles are dangerous, and who are not 
honester. Parties are means of carrying 
out policies founded upon certain principles 
But when the members are agreed upon the 
principles and the general policy, they will 
not seek honest administration by dissoly- 
ing the party. The party will dissolve only 
before new aud commanding issues, and as 
these do not yet appear, the old parties re 
main. Even the financial question is not a 
dissolvent. Mr. KERR Mr. VOORHEES 
are both Democrats in good standing, and 
Mr. MorTON and Mr. CONKLING, both Repul) 


licans. 


and 


Whatever just dissatisfaction ther 
be, the real contest for the next Con- 
gress is between the two old parties 


may 


THE PRICE OF A VEIL. 

THE objections of some of the English pa- 
pers to the recent grant to Prince LEOPOLD 
are really objections to the British form of 
government. If a nation keeps a royal fam 
ily, it must pay for it as for other luxuries 
As Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, in his most 
mellifluous manner, when seconding Mr. Dis 
RAELI’S motion for the grant : 

“We can not fail to recollect that this mode of 
coming from time to time to state, as the princes and 
princesses have attained successively to certain peri- 
ods of life, the need which has appeared to arise on 
their behalf is the manner most agreeable to the spirit 
of our institutions, most calculated to maintain the 
authority of the sovereign over the junior members of 
the royal family, and most calculated to maintain the 
constitutional control of this House in any and in ev- 
ery question connected with the disposal of the public 
funds.” 

“ Yes,” remarks the Spectator, “in a veiled 
republic it is decent to pay for the veil.” 
Certainly it is. The veil on the monarchy 
is a simple sum in arithmetic. The “ grace 
of God” theory having lapsed, the theory of 
the modern monarchy is that a hereditary 
executive head, surrounded with becoming 
state, is cheaper than a popular elective form 
with all its chances. But an essential part 
of the system is splendor. The monarch is 
practically as imbecile as a Grand Lama; 
but the condition of the game is that every 
body shall agree to play that he is a great 
personage, shall perform kow-tow before 
him, and use his name as that of the aggr 
gate nation, so that Mr. GLADSTONE himself 
is known as the leader of her Majesty’s op 
position, and Mrs. KEMBLE used to delight to 
call herself humorously one of her Majesty's 
unworthy players. 

Those, then, who think it economical to 
have a royal family ought to see that par- 
simony destroys it. It is a spectacle that 
Kings and 
queens and princes and princesses are its 
puppets. They are not permitted to engage 
in lucrative trades or professions, and they 
must be supported. But they must also be 
supported in a way to strike the populai 
imagination; fur, as Mr. 


must be maintained accordingly. 


SAGEHOT says, the 
great mass of the English people really sup 
pose that the monarch rules, and that the 
J he Ti 


tion gives the monarch, or nominal exect 


genuflexions imply a real religion. 


tive chief, a palace, and encourages him 
marry, that the hereditary headship may not 





fail. To complain of supporting his childret 
in a royal manner is puerile. 
grant 
monarchy, be has some show of reason; but 


If aman votes 


against the becanse he 


Oppose s th 
to growl at the grant and sustain the system 
that makes it necessary is absurd. 

But it is replied that there is reason 
roasting eggs, and that a train of a dozen 
princes and princesses, each to be supported 
and then married and 
But the monarch 
answers in the most conservative strain that 


portioned, Is too op 
pressive. couclusive 

it is of the highest lmportance to secure the 
hereditary Still the 
questions are undoubtedly 
The Queen’s trusty and loyal 
might agree to pay seventy-five thousand 
year for the Prince 
LEOPOLD, who, should all his brothers and 


sisters die, would become King of England ; 


descent. collatera 
troublesome 
Commons 


dollars a support of 
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but what shall they do if the Prince of 


Wales, who is the heir-apparent, and may | 
to-morrow ascend the throne, and who with | 
to-1 
his Cornish revenues has an income of more | 

| 


than seven hundred thousand dollars a year, 


i come to the faithful Commons and 


bead bith 

isk them to pay his debts, amounting to | 
three m ms and a half of dollars? It 
seems that t lis is possible It is one of the 
spangles upon the veil Phe dilemma would 


be disagreeable ; for if the faithful Commons 
} 7 1] 


sh to pay, still less would they | 


wish to perform kow-tow before a gracious | 


sovereign \ ho bilked his tailor and shoe 
maker. It is urged that the debts are not 
state expenses. But how can that be «de 
t ned 7 Phere is ho specification of 
state expenses, and it is a fair question 

hether all the outlays of a purely state 
personage are not state expenses. It is the 


old difficulty with the Pope How can a | 


vicegerent of God? When | 


BORGIA 


be the 
goes to his pla e, what 
ALEXANDEI 


of a Presidential election are 
" 
1 


becomes of Pope ? The perils 


many, but the 
tary executive he adship also has evi 


dently its difficulties 


THE financial question is now one of the 


most commanding in our politics, and as 


| 
“HARD MONEY.” | 


there are really but two parties, if is nec- 
. for the voter to know the position of 
each of them upon this subject. No one, 
indeed, who watched the edings and 


scanned t 


proce 
] 


he votes of the last session of Con- 


‘ 
e | 
the Republican nor the Democratic party 
was agreed upon any financial policy. As 
each of them contains conspicuous advocates 


of arevenue tariff, so eack counts hard-money 





ress could have much doubt that neither } that party to be 
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aware is silent upon the subject. The Re 

publican votes in Congress were divided ; 
but in both Houses, with the 
MorTON and LOGAN, the 
conspicuous and representative Republican 
Noth 
ing is clearer, from this simple relation of the 
facts, than that the 
present organized, is not a hard-money pat 
ty, but that both Republicans and Demo 


crats vitally differ within their party lines 


exce pt on ot 
Senators most 


leaders were opposed to expansion. 


Democratic 


party, as at 


upon the financial question, and that nei 
ther can hope to win supporters from th 
other by the 


which does not exist. 


bald assertion of a harmo 
So far as a financial policy is coneerned 
every voter must decide whether there is rea 
son in the character and antecedents of the 


Democratic party to suppose that it will 
pursue a wiser and more honest course, and 
one more careful of the honor of the country 
and of the national fuith,than the Repub! 


Is it from the Re p iblican party 
in its authorized declarations that menace 


an party. 


to that honor and faith have proceeded Is 
mivocates ol 
Is it amo 


have een 


it among Republicans that the 
repudiation have been found ? 


COVMMUDIEY 


identified with the 


those who in every 
politically 
party that the supporters of repudiation an 
sought? If 


Republic il 
inflation are naturally to be 
specie payment can not be reached, as is a 
leved, until a party comes into power upor 
that plain issue, the question in regard to 


the organization known as the Democratic 


party is very evident, and it is twofold Is 
there any reason whatever fo Sup osing 
more devoted to “ hard 


money” than its opponent ? and is there any 


reason whatever for supposing that if it 
should gain power upon that issue it would 


not pursue a disastrous policy in regard to 








men and inflationists among its supporters. 1 other most momentous national interests ? 
This fact is honestly acknowledged by the | 
Republic an press and by the better class of | 
Republican speakers. But itisdenied bythe | OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE, 
Democratic press. The Republican Congres- | No. XXV 
sional address, to which the first signature is |, 
that of Joun A. LOGAN, one of the most zeal- | PHert was never a city so full of historical 
ous of expansionists, says frankly. “The ew memories as Paris | ne ott se tall bloc} 
rency is in an abnormal condition, and must | of buidit Anginy ) eets has 
be reformed. It is undoubtedly true that shared in some media y hee ; 
the Republican party is not agreed how to | = A with the st f the w ft League 
effect that reform.” That is manly and d } and the madness of the Fronde. Huge | 
tinct. On the other hand, we read in a Dem Hp ar su 
ocratic paper the ut nditional declaration, mounta a 
“The Democratic party of tlfe United States iIndows tha m 1 1 
is a hard-money party and a free-trade par- | the «ae Is ¢ I iW 1 
ty.” This, however, is not a fact which can one least of nforts and t | 
be established by the vociferous assertion of ities of the fifteenth I almost p 
a hewspaper. Its verification must be sought these dim stre ma eli ry \ r 
authorized declarations of the party - bride at the | f { } 
made in the recognized and usual | “* France, and Hunnry VI. begin 

manner. } hing his disastrous reign a r | f En 

The Democratic National Convention of } gi i and Frat . | . 
1868 resolved in favor of the paper redemp- =. . gay knglisl meted t 
tion of the bonds “when the law unde | umphant In islar . | 
which the were issued does not provide scars of as the g 1 of | f Pa 
that they shall be paid in coin.” The Dem- | *" 1 ‘ | 0) i Burs 
ocratic National Convention of 1872. which | ‘ ns! rt . } ws 
nominated a Repnblican, adopted the Cin- ne a ‘ m swe. ¢ 
cinnati resolution of those whose political I l of ter o f \ 
sympathies were Republican, and which de- | ™ {the 1 fl ‘ 
nounced “repudiation in every form and OW spa j | 
guise,” and demanded “a speedy return to } as be ‘ 
epecie payment.” The votes of Democrat- | ®¢tors, bedize | ; 

ic Representatives in Congress are not, i princes, | 
deed, the deliberate official voice of the par | ; iver ana t 1) 
ty. but they show more truly than the votes i | s XIV i 

of a nominating convention the prevailing n to M \ ' ' 
sentiment of the party, and upon the test . a ’ them ta 2 ‘ 

questions during the late session the Demo pile Wi the narrow lin 

cratic votes were generally equally divided it needs no scene-painter t ‘ 

for and against expansion, In wp spect of t his 1 ne ‘ l } 

the autumn elections, up to the time at the river, t fitful ski 

which we write there have been four Dem- | ®!! apy iate to the | ¢ . 
ocratic State Conventions held n Maine, ; 4 1 sometir s trag n 

Vermont, Indiana, and Alabama und one in | Paris has f i the atte 

the Territory of Colorado. The Maine Cor Of the latt 7 

vention protested vigorously against infla the attempt to re¢ t B , 
t , and demanded an approximation to | * only tw e mot . shat 

specie payment ws rapidly as possible and nearly successful in g prie 

Phe Vermont Convention said nothing what princes, of De BroGctie a MM‘ Mano 

ever upon the financial question. The In- | turned the 1 republic. at ' 

s) 4 1 Convent 1 cle red strongly for | Hiewrt V 0 1 t (al ~ ‘) 
flation, and for the repeal of the law which | ©@” fancy t , : : 
explains that the bonds were intended to be | have entered the as epee 
paid in gold l Alabama Convention is | ed by his battalior f sold ' ; 
blient upon the subject; and that of Colora only by cardinals and Je nol as 
do favor a return to specie payment “as shals V ersaille vould have e ag 

00D as the business interests of the country | banquets and t . the 1 f¢ | 
cemand and wi pert which is the de ries have glowed with a new - 

mand of the Ind i Democratic intlation- | the policy of Louris XIV. gov i | 

ists. Thus of four State Conventions held | It was no fault of the ex g Ass 

byt Democratic party since the adjourn of its nominal Pres t that t 

Tht f Congress, one has pronounced warm scheme was not altoge ‘ , ful " 

for hard money, one with equal warmth thing had been prepared for th | t of 
! denounced it, and two are silent And new king The ( ircn ‘ t 
, m this state of facts the Democratic receive him, the Pope had ble 1 the ! 
party of the United States” is called “a | taking rhe people : e seem to have 
l 1-mone part wholly forgotter It was w p 

During the same time the Republicans | expressed its preference f » liberal res 
} held five nventi« in Maine, Indi an immense majority, and whe ! 

i, Illinois, lowa, and Delaware The li firmly resolved upon reform, that the Asse« 
diana and Illinois conventions favored in- | and its President unfolded their plot f ‘ 
flation; that of Maine denounced it with destruction of the liberties of France i 
energy; that of lowa demands resumption they could have hoped to impose upon the 
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SECOND SCENE.—THE HUT OF THE 
SEA-MEW.” 
CHAPTER VI 
Goop-rny to England! Good-by to inhabited 
and civilized regions of the earth! 

[wo years e passed since the voyagers sail- | 
ed from the ive sl Phe enterprise has | 
fuiled —t] Arctic Expedition is lost and ice 
] 1 in Polai : I good ships 
HW i S Uv é n ice, will 
neve ‘ int wate Stripped 
of tl mbers, b have been 
1 1 for t con iction of huts erected on the 
Tie i i 

i largest t t » | | I h now 
shelter t tmenl 1 | by the surviving 
oftice l crew of Ss MV On one side 
ort pr 1 ly m the sleeping-berths and 
the hre-} I n ide discloses a broad 
dvorw i | a canvas een ich 
st sas a means of communication with an in 
I rent, d 1 to the superior oflicers 
A | 1 i mg to the rough raftered roof 
of main room, as an extra bed A man, 
coms ] iden by his bedclothes, is sleeping 
int hanimeoch By the fireside there is a se 

" ipposed to be on the watch—fast 
asic poor h! at the present moment 
Le d th ] stands an old cask, which 
s fol t i The objects at present on 
the table are a pestle and mortar, and a sauce 
I full of the dry bones of animals—ir plain 
’ s, the dint for the a: sv way of orna 
ment to the dull br n walls, icicles appear in 
the r it timber, gleaming at intervals 
in tl ed { ligk No wind whistles outside 
thre ie lwelling—no crv of bird or beast is 
heard. I] yors and out-of-doors the awful si 
] f the Polar desert reigns, for the moment, 
undisturbed 

_ 
CHAPTER VII 

first sound that b é the silence came 
f er apartment An officer lifted the 
r 1 in the hut of the Sea-Mew, and 
é ithe maim room Cold and } ition had 

t <i the ranks The commander of 
t », ( tain Ebsworth, was dangerously ill 
T t tenant was dead An officer of the 
i er 1 their pla for t time, with 
( n Helding’s permission The officer so 
e) d Lieutenant Crayford, 

H yroached the man at tl f side, and 
awal 1 him. 

lump up, Bateson! It’s ve wn to be re 
i} 

T ef appeared, 1 ng trom a heay of old 

tt I of the hut Bateson vanished 

to his i. Lieutenant Crayford walk 
ed | wd and forward briskly, trying what 
e vould do te 1 warming his blood. 

I le and m ron the cask attracted 
his ’ He stopped and looked up at the 
mat it mit 

‘Tm rouse tl ook.” he said to himself, 
wi Ihat fellow little thinks how 

sin kee] up m Spirits The most 
j ind grumbler in the world, 
and ¥ » his own account, the onlv 
c | man in the whole ship's company 
J ! John Want! Rouse up, there!” 


v out of the bedclothes 








yw COVE 
° | night-cap. A melancholy nose 
re m the edge of the hammock. A 
of the nose expressed its opinion 

of the Arctic climate in these words 
Lord! Lord! here’s all my breath on my 
blanket Icicles, if vou please, Sir, all round 
mv mouth and all over my blanket. Every time 
I have snored I've frozen something. When a 
I rets the cold into him to that extent that he 
ices his own bed, it can't last much longer. Nev- 

er mind! J don't grumble. 

Cravford tapped the saucepan of bones impa 
tiently. John Want lowered himself to the floor 

rumbling all the way by a rope attached to 

rafters at his bed head Instead of ap 
proachiug his superior « r and his saucepan, 
he hobbled, shive to the fire-place, and held 
his chin as clos s he possibly could over the 
fir Crayford looked after him 

‘Hullo! what a 1 doing there ? 

I ing ™ eard, Sir.” 
Come here d id set to work on these 
bes ; 

John Want remained immovably attached to 
the fire-place, holding something else over the 
. Crayford began to lose his temper 

‘What t levil ar ou about now ? 

et gn wat “iI It been under 
my pill | ht, and the cold has stopped it. 
Cheerful I g sort of climate to 
live im, 1 Sir? Never mind! I don't 
grumble 

No, that Look here! Are 
] | ; mall r 

j Want s ly apy ed the lienten- 

a 1] t him with an appearance of 

y i hid Si e 1 " now very 
hollow " inds this morning! : 

Never mind my voice The bones! the 

Yes, Sir he bones. They'll take a trifle 
more pound l'il do my best with them, Sir, 
for r ‘ 

What do vou mean?” 

John Want shook his head, and looked at 
Cravf 1 with a dre ary smile. 
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**T don't think I shall have the honor of 
ing much more bone soup for you, Sir. Do y 
think yourself you'll last long, Sir? I don’t, sav- | 
in I think about another week | 


ll. Nevermind! J 


tr 


ou 


yy youl presence, 
or ten day s will do for us a 
dont grumble 

He poured the bones in 
gan to pound them 


it 
ito 


the mortar and be 


0 under protest. At the 


same moment a sailor appeared, entering from 
it 


the inner h 
**A mes 
** Well ? 
“The captain is worse than ever with his 

freezing pains, Sir. 

ly.’ 

I will go at once 


ge from Captain Ebsworth, Sir.” 





He wants to see you imme- 


aiate 


Rouse the doctor. 





Answering in those terms, Crayford returned 
to the inner hut, followed by the sailor. John 
Want shook his head again, and smiled more 
drearily than ever. 

**Rouse the doctor?’ 
the doctor should 
a ha’porth of warmth in 


e he repeated ** Sup 


be He hadn't 


1 him last night, and his 


pose frozen ¢ 
voice sounded like a whisper in a speaking-trum 
pet Will the bones do now ? Yes, the bone 
will do Into saucepan with 

ied John Want, suiting the action to the word 
‘and flavor the hot water, if you can! When 
I remember that [ was once an apprentice at a 
when I think of the gallons ot 
turtle soup that this hand has stirred up in a jolly 
hot 


how, the 


vou, 


pastry-cook’'s 


kitchen—and when | find myself mixing 


bones and hot water for soup, and turning into 





ice as fast as I can, if | wasn’t of a cheerful di 
position I should feel inclined to grumble John 
Want! John Want! whatever had vou done 
with vour natural IS@s en you made up 
your mind to go to sea? 

A new voice hailed the cook, speaking from 
one of the bed-places in the side of the hu It 
was the voice of Francis Aldersle) 

** Who's that croaking over the fi 

“— rouking ? re ed John Want ith the 
air of a man who considered himself the object 
f a gratuitous insult *‘Croaking? You don't 


find vour own voice at all altered for the worse 
do you, Mr. Frank? I don't give Aim,” John 
proceeded, speaking col fidentially to himself, 


**more than six hours to last 
grumble 


“ce What a 


He's one of you 





e you doimg er isked Frank. 

**T'm making bone sofip, Sir, and wondering 
why ] ever went to sea 

“Well, and why did vou go to sea ? 

**I'm not certain, Mr. Frank Sometimes | 
think it was natural perversitv: sometimes | 
think it was false pride at getting over seasich 
ness: sometimes I think it was reading Robin 
son C' and books warning of me not to go 
to sea 

Frank laughed Your n odd fellow. 
Vhat do von mean by fal : at getting over 
seasickness ? Did you get er seasickness in 
some new way ?” 

John Want's dismal face | ightened im spite 
of himself Frank had recalled to the cook's 
memory one of the noteworthy passages in the 
cook's life 

Thats it, Sir!” he said “Tf ever a man 
cured seasickness in a vew way vet, Lam that man 


1 got over it, Mr. Frank, by dint of hard eat- 
ing. wd a packet-boat, 
Sir, when first I saw blue water. A nasty lopp 
of time, and I began to 
feel queer the moment the soup was put on the 


I was a passenger on | 


1 sea came on at dinner 


table. ‘Sick?’ says the captain. * Rather, Si 

says I. ‘ Will you try my cure?’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘Certainly, Sir,’ says | ‘Is your heart 
in your mouth vet?’ says the captain * Not 
quite, Sir,’ savs I. ‘ Mock-turtle soup ?’ Savs 
the captain, and helps me. I swallow a couple 
of spoonfals, and turn as white as a sheet. The 


*Go on deck, Sir,’ 
‘get rid of the soup, and then come 
back to the cabin.” 1 got rid of the soup and 
came back to the cabin. ‘Cod's head and shoul 
ders. *‘T can't 


savs the cap 


captain cocks his eye at me. 


Savs he, 


says the captain, and helps me 
Sir,’ says I 


tain. * because it's the cure.’ 


stand it, * You must, 
I crammed down 
a mouthful and turned paler than ever. * Go 
rid of the cod s 
Off 1 go, 
Soiled leg of mutton and 
says the captain, and helps me 
says I, ‘ 


on deck,’ says the captain, 
head, and come back to the cabin.’ 
and back I come 
trimmings,’ 
* No fat, Sir, 


‘ get 


Fat’s the cure,’ says the 


captain, and makes me eat it. ‘Lean’s the 
cure,’ says the captain, and makes me eat it. 
‘Steady?’ savs the captain ‘Sick,’ savs I. 


*Go on deck, ‘yet rid of the 
boiled leg of mutton and trimmings, and come 
back to the cabin.’ Off I go, staggering—back 
I come, more dead than alive * Deviled kid- 
neys,’ I shut my eyes, and 
*Cure’s beginning,’ says the cap- 
*Mutton-chop and pickles.’ I shut my 
sroiled ham and 
Cayenne pepper,’ says the captain. ‘Glass of 
stout and cranberry tart. Want to go on deck 
*No, Sir,’ says I. *Cure’s done,’ 


the captain. 


says the captain, 


says the captain. 
got ‘em down. 
tain. 
eyes, and got them down 
again ? saves 
‘Never you give in to your stom 
ach, and your stomach will end in giving in to 
ou - 

Having stated the moral purpose of his story 
tl hn Want took 
himself and his saucepan into the kitchen. A 
moment iater Cravford returned to the hut, and 
astonished Frank Aldersley by 


in those unanswerable words, Jo 


an unexpected 
questio 


your berth, Frank, 


‘*Have you any thing in 
that you set a value on?” 

Frank looked puzzled. 

‘* Nothing that I set the smallest value on 
when I am out of it,” he replied. ‘* What does 
your question mean ? 

‘* We are almost as short of fuel as we are of 


| provi ions,” Cravford proceeded “Your berth 

| will make good firing. I have directed Bateson 
to be here in ten minutes with his axe.” 

** Very attentive and considerate on your part, 


1} ** What is to be 
| 


‘ome of 


1opped my bed into 


me, if you 
when Bateson has c 


fire-wood ?’ 


please, 


** Can't you guess ?” 

**T suppose the cold has stupefied me. ‘The 
riddle is beyond my reading. Suppose you give 
me a hint ?” | 

“Certainly. ‘There wiil be beds to spare soon 
there is to be a change at last in our wretch- 
ed lives here. Do you see it now ? 

Frank's eyes sparkled. He sprang out of his 
berth, and waved his fur cap in triumph 

it?” he exclaimed : it 
The exploring party is to start at | 
with the expedition 7” 


** Nae és 


I do! 
Do I as) 


< 
ust. 


‘It is not very long since you were in the 
doctor's hands, Frank,” said Crayford, kindly. 
** 1 doubt if you are strong enough vet to make 
one of the exploring party. ‘ 


** Strong or 





enough not,” returned 


rank, | 


*‘any risk is better than pining and perishing 
here Put me down, Crayford, among those 


who volunteer to £0 ; 

* Volunteers will not t 
said Crayford. ‘* Captain Helding and Captain 
L.bsworth see serious objections, as we are situa- 


accepted in this case.” | 


ted, to that method of proceeding. : 

**Do they mean to keep the appointments in 
vn hands ?” asked Frank I 
object to that 


tl nr 7 
t 0 


for one, 


el 


‘Wait a little,” said Crayford. ‘You were 
playing backgammon the other day with one of 
the officers. Does the board belong to him o1 
to vou? 
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two ships. Captain Held , Standing im the 
midst of them, with Crayford by his side, pro- 
ceeded to explain the purpose of the conten 
| lated expedition to the audience whi surroun 
ed him. 

He began in these words 

** Brother officers and men of the Wandere 
and Sea-Mew, it is my itv to teil u 
briefly, the reasons which | decided ( 


Ebsworth and myself on di 
ing party in search of help 
all the hardships we have suffer 


the destruction 








two years first ¢ one oft « 
ships, then of the other; the death of some 
| oar bravest and best companions; the vain it 
tles we have been fighting with the ice and snow 
and boundless desolation of these inhosy 
regions—without dwelling on these things $ 
| my duty to remind you that this, the last place 
in which we have taken ré be 
the track of any previous « lt 
consequently out chance of ed by 
| any rescuing parues that mat ok 
er US Is, LO Say the least of it, a chance of e 
|} most uncertain kind. You all agree with me 
gentlemen, so far ? 

The officers (with the exception of Ward 
who stood apart in sullen silence) all agreed s 
far. 

The went on 

**It is therefore urgently necessary that 
should make another, and probably a last, ef 
to extricate ourselves, The winter is not fai 
game is gething scarcer and scarcer, our § 











‘It belongs to me. I have got it in my lock- | of provisions is running low, and the si é 
er here. What do you want with it?” cially, I am sorry to say, the sick in the 

*] want the dice and the box for casting lots. | derer’s hut—are increasing in number da 
Che captains have arrang most wisely, as I | da We must look to our own lives, and t 
think—that Chance shall decide among us who | the lives of those who are dependent on us l 
goes with the expedition, and who stays behind we have no time to lose.” 
in the hats The officers and crew of the Wan Ihe officers echoed the words cheerfully 
lere ill be here in a few minutes to cast the | ** Right! right! No time to lose.” 
| Neither vou nor anv one can object to Captain Helding resumed 
that way of deciding among us. Officers and ‘The plan proposed is that a detachment of 
meu alike take their chance together. Nobody | the able-bodied officers and men among us 
can grumble | should set forth this verv day, and make a 

I am quite satisfied,” said Frank ‘Bar I | el effort to reach the nearest inhabited s . 
know of one man among the officers who is sure | ments, from which help and provisions m 


to make objections 
** Who is the man ?” 
You | hi 


| enough too. Th 





AnOW m t rug e 
* Bear of the Expedition,’ Richard Wardour. | 
** Frank, Frank, vou have a bad habit of let- | 


ting your tongue run away with vou! Don't re 


peat that stupid nickname when you talk of my | 
good friend Richard Wardou | 

*Your good friend Crayford, your liking | 
for that man amazes me! ; 


Cravford laid his hand kindly on Frank's 





shouldet Of all the officers of the Sea-Mew, 
Crayford’s favorite was Frank 

**Whvy should it amaze vou?” he ked. | 
** What opportunities have you had of judging ? 
You and Wardout e alwavs belonged to dif 
ferent ships. I have never seen vou in War 
dours society for five minutes togetl i How 
can youn form a fair estimate of s ¢ ter 7 

**] take the general estim of | 
ter, Frank answered **He has got tis nicl 
name because he is the most ] ir ma in 
his ship. Nobody likes him—there must be some 
reason for that.’ 

There is only one reason for it,” Crayford 


rejoined Nobody understands Richard Wat 
dour. I am not talking at 

ber, I sailed from England with him in the W 
derer ; and I was only transferred to 


Meu locked in 


I was Richard Wardours companion on board 


random Remem 


he Sea 


long after we were up the 


ship for months, and I learned there to do him | has the 








dispatched to those who remain here. 








irection to be taken, and the various pre 
tions to be adopted, are all drawn out re 
The only question now before us is, Wh 
stop here, and who is to undertake the jou 
ney ¢ 
rhe officers answered the question with 
ac d * Volunteers! 
The men echoed the officers ‘Ava | 
unteers 
Wardour still p ed |! le sil 
Cravford noticed him, standit 7 from 
rest. and ippeale 1 to hin pe 
‘Do vou say 1 iW 
! u swe ] Go ort 
sti v 
7 re Inean that? 1 
Cray 
it, W ul 
( ed gene 4 
t n i ta if € | 1 
wh insta f ng « " 
oft the mee i 
Well, ’ he said, ippose we sav volun s 
Who volunteers to s ‘ s 
There was a dead I} office ind 
men looked at each oth contusedi The )- 
tail cont nued 
You see e cant settle it bv volunteering 
You all want to g Every man among us who 
use of his limbs naturally wants to go 




















justice, Under all his outward defects, I tell But what is to become of those who have not t 
you there beats a great and generous heart. | the use of their limbs? Some of us must stay 
Suspend your opinion, my lad, until you know here and take care of the sick.” 
mv friend as wellas Ido. No more of this now. Every body admitted that thistwas true 
Give me the dice and the box.” ‘So we get back again,” said the captain, 
Frank opened his locker At the same mo- ‘*to the old question, Who among the al 
ment the silence of the snowy waste outside was | bodied is to go, and who is to stay? ¢ 
broken by a shouting of voices hailing the hut— | Ebsworth says, and I say, let chance decide 
"3 t-Me w. ahoy !” Here are dice The numbers run as | yg s 
twelve—double sixes. All who throw und 
— stay; all who throw over six go Of s of 
CHAPTER VII. the Wanderer and the Sea-Mew, do } e 
to that way of meeting the difficulty ? 
Ine sailor on watch opened the outer door. All the officers agreed. --with the « xcept 
There, plodding over the ghastly white snow, | of Wardour, who still kept silenc 
were the officers of the Wanderer approaching ** Men of the Wanderer and S VM \ 
the hut. There, scattered under the merciless | officers agree to cast lots. Do you 
black sky, were the crew, with the dogs and the | too?” 
sledges, waiting the word which was to start The men agreed without a dissentient 
them on their perilous and doubtful journey. Crayford handed the box and the dice to ¢ 
Captain Helding of the Wanderer, accompa- | tain Helding. 
nied by his officers, entered the hut —in high “You throw first, Sir. Under six, ‘S 
spirits at the prospect of a change Behind | Over six, ‘Go.’” 
them, lounging in slowly by himself, was a dark, Captain Helding cast the dice, the t of 
sullen, heavy-browed man. He neither spoke cask serving for atable. He threw Sever 
nor offered his hand to any body: he was the “Go,” said Cravford. ‘* I congratulate y 
one person present who seemed to be perfectly | Sir. Now for my own chance.” He cast the 
indifferent to the fate in store for him. Thi dice in his tarn Three! ‘Stav! Ah, well, 
was the man whom his brother officers had nick- | well! if I can do my duty, and be of use to ot! 
named the Bear of the Expedition. In other | ers, what does it matter whether I go stay ? 
words, Richard Wardour. Wardour, you are next, in the absence of 5 
Crayford advanced to weleome Captain Hel- | first lientenant 
ding. Frank, remembering the friendly reproof | Wardour prepared to cast, without shaking the 
vhich he had just received, passed over the oth dice. 
er officers of the Wanderer. and made a sper ial ‘“*Shake the box, man!” cried Cray I l 
effort to be civil to Cravford’s friend. ‘Give yourself a chance of luck! 
**(Good-morning, Mr. Wardour,” he said. Wardour persisted in letting the dice fall 
‘* We may congratulate each other on the chance | carelessly, just as they lay in the b 
| of leaving this horrible place.” ‘“Not I!” he muttered to meelf I 
You may think it horrible,” Wardour re- | done with luck Saying those wor he tl 
torted. ‘* I like it.” down the empty box, and seated himself or 
** Like it? Good Heavens! why ?’ | nearest chest hout looking to see how 
| ** Because there are no women here.’ | dice had fallen. 
| Frank turned to his brother officers, without Cravford examined them. Six!” he ¢ 
making any further advances in the direction of | claimed. here! have a second chance 
Richard Wardou lhe Bear of the Expedition | in spite of vourself You are neither under no 
was more unapproachable than ever. over: vou throw again. 


In the mean time the hut had become throng- 
} : 
| ed by the able-bodied officers and men of the 


‘‘ Bah!” growled the Bear. ‘‘It’s not worth 
the trouble of getting up for. Somebody el 
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= 
mn throw me.” He suddenly looked at Frank. | royal family were present. If the sermon had | purpose of making zoological researct M \ tt 
— ‘You! vou have got what the women call a | been delivered in the United States it w 1 terest att 6 to t e operat f ) t {t 
nien lucky face have been generally published, and it is not ur YAZKINSKY. who f t t tw i ‘ 
I . - elvth } heen nt ted thy t ¥ e 
’ Frank appealed to Crayford ‘Shall I? —— y egg mene yo nave h "T hat - a rig ws aa Phan >. : | 
** Yes, if he wishes it,” said Cravford. a yng. u “or | have not seen y y & ish and 
. 4 ° san . , | notice of the sermon in the English papers t yn t water 
; Frank cast the dice. ‘*‘Two! He stavs! | The popular raid in England on the racing : : : aor 
| Wardour, I am sorry I have thrown against | gamblers has found its way to the upper tet rhe f . , , . 
you.” | The Duke of Richmond, it is said, has det tion left W : 4 
” Go or stay.” reiterated Wardour, “it’s all | mined to abolish betting during the Goodwood nment transport J ' r 
' one to me. You will be luckier, voung one, meeting as far as he can, and that in ler to atares it ide astronomics 1 
when vou cast for vourself. . carry a this resolve he _ determined not to spparatus to t sheet af ‘ . 
’ : : vermit the assemblawe of professional betting Atte tor naan tat ‘ . . : oT een ™~ Man . 
ty ak gage eh: imeelf. ' | oe a ner even to allow the potablishme nt of the Soeies oa =, epee gel , + aa FREEDOM EE,AND PARDON 
me Hs Fight. Hurrah ! I go = ; |} customary TATTERSALL’s ring. It is to be fear R dr . a ete te in K hoe , A , ; 
What did I tell you?” said Wardour. ‘‘ The | ed, however, that the sportive Englishman will | Of the Rod: costa ‘Son ¢ Nea - \ 
chance was yours. You have thriven on my ill | manage to evade the virtuous intentions of the ef estronom aA fleutes NOGGAN ; . as . : 
luck duke. The English are so deceitful on the if s assistant Lieutenant GooDRIDGE wv : : - 
le rose, as he spoke, to leave the hut. Cray- horse question—like other peoples Folks w e at Christmas H r, Kerguele | 1. and = . ihe , 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 


[urs grand and imposing relic of feudal ar- 
chitecture, which, as our readers may remem- 
ber, was greatly damaged by fire on the 4th of 
December, 1871, was up to that time one of the 
most interesting structures in England. It was 
not only the most ancient feudal castle in the 
world still occupied as a residence, but con 
tained an invaluable collection of works of art, 
the loss of which can never be repaired. Our 
double-page illustration, engraved from a picture 
by Reap, gives the view of the ruin from the 
bank of the Avon. Superb trees grow in the 
immediate grounds, huge chestnuts and gigantic 
cedars, that have sheltered the stout earls time 
out of mind. ‘* The walls are gray with age,” 
says Mr. S. C. HAaLt,in an interesting descrip 
tion of the castle; 
well suits the stronghold of the bold barons, and 


‘but it is a sober livery that 


suggests the tranquillity of repose after the fever 
of battles, sieges, and deeds that can not fail to 
be summoned from history as one looks from the 
filled-up moat to the towers and battlements that 
still smile or frown upon the environing town 
they controlled or protected. 

Warwick Castle and its ‘‘stont earls” have 
borne a conspicuous part in English history from 
the earliest times, and the legends connected 
with it are numerous as the ivy leaves that clothe 
In old Saxon times upon the lofty 
mound on which it stands was built the strong- 
hold of Erueiriepa, and portions of the castle 
1g date back to an age so remote that 
even tradition has lost the builder’s name. Up 


its walls. 


still standir 


to the time of the disastrous fire the exterior of 
the castle was so little changed that the modern 
visitor might fancy himself transported into me- 
diwval times, and look to see the great King- 





maker and 
If dreamily inclined, he mav recall the wild le 
gends told of the ** renowned Guy,” the famous 
Farl of Warwick, who conquered the giant Dan- 
ish champion CoLBRanD, after a terrific battle 
lasting from sunrise to sunset, of the same re 


iis host issue through the gateway. 


doubtable warrior’s victory over the ** dun cow,” 


and how he turned hermit, and ‘‘ died a holy 
man” in a cell within sight of his own castle. 
The spot is still pointed out, and bears the name 
of Guy's Cliff Jefore the fire many most cu 


rious relics of antiquity were stored within the 
castle, most of them connected with some legend 
or story of the grand old structure and its famous 
; t is still an object of great 
interest to the tourist, their destruction has robbed 


lords; and though 


the castle of one of its chief sources of attraction. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author. 
A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avurnor or “ TAKEN at in Froop,” “To tur Brrrer 
Enp, Str sens AND Prironimes,” “* Avrora 
Frovp,” “Tur Loves or Axpen,” ere 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

‘* GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD REST AH! NEITHER BE 


MY SHARE.” 


Hemrpurey Ciisso_p sat for some time 
smoking and musing by the wide old hearth—sat 
till the light faded outside the diamond-paned 
windows, and the shadows deepened within the 
room. He might have sat on longer had he not 
been surprised by the opening of a door in that 


angle of the hall which was sacred to age and in- 
firmity in the person of old Mrs. ‘Trevanard, 

It was the door of her room which had open- 
ed. ‘*Have they come back yet ? asked her 
feeble old voice: 

‘*No, ma'am,” answered 
yet. Can I do anv thing for vou - 
" No, Sir. 
Mr 

** Clissold Yes, maam 
to your old place by the fire ?” 

“No; I've my fire in here, thank you kindly. 
But the place seems lonesome when thev're 
away I'm not much ot a one to talk my self, 
but I like to hear voices. 
long withent them. You can come in, if you 
please, Sir. My room is kept pretty tidy, I be- 
lieve: I should fret if I thought it wasn't. 

The old woman was standing on the threshold 
of the door opening between the two 


Humphrey, ** not 
It's the strange gentleman, Mi 


Wont you come 


he hours seem so 


rooms, 
Humphrey had risen to offer her assistance. 
‘Come in and sit down a bit,” she said, 
pleased at having found some one to talk to, for 
Borcel End that old 
iad a great deal more to 


‘ 


It was a notorious fact at 
Mrs. Trev 


say for herself when her daughter-in-law was 





anard always 





wut of the wav than she had in the somewhat 
freezing presence of that admirable housewife. 

Humphrey complied, and entered that room 
which he had observed through the half-glass 
door. a comfortable, homely room enough in the 
light of an excellent fire. Old Mrs. Trevanard 
required a great deal of warmth. 

She went back to her arm-chair, and motion- 
ed her visitor to a seat on the other side of the 


hearth. 

‘It's verv kind of vou to be troubled with an 
old woman like me,” she mumbied. 

‘I dare say you could tell me plenty of inter- 
esting stories about Borcel End if you were in- 
clined, Mrs. ‘Tvevanard,” said Humphrey. 

‘* Ah. there's few houses without a history, 
few women of my age that haven't seen a good 
leal of family troubles and family secrets. The 
best thing an old woman of my age can do is to 
That's what my danghter-in- 
‘Least said soonest 


hold her tongue. 
law's always telling me. 
mended. 
‘* Ah,” thought Humphrey, ‘‘ the dowager has 
heen warned against being overcommunicative.” 
Contemplating the room more at his leisure 
now than he had done from outside, he per- 








HARPER'S 


ceived a picture hanging over the chimney-piece 
which he had not noticed before. It was a com- 
monplace portrait enough, by some provincial 
limner’s hand, the portrait of a young woman in 
a gypsy hat and flowered damask gown—a pic- 
ture that was perhaps a century old. 

‘*Is that picture over the chimney a portrait 
of one of your son’s family, ma'am?” asked 
Humphrey. 

** Yes. That's my husband’s mother, Justina 
Trevanard.” 

Justina! The name startled him—so uncom 
mon a name—and to find it here in the Treva- 
nard family ! 

‘*'That’s a curious name,” he said, ‘‘ and one 
which recalls a person I met under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Have you had many Justinas in 
the Trevanard family since that day ?” 

o- mily one.” 

** Ts she living ? 

**I don’t know. I know nothin; 

‘A distant relation, | suppos 
Humphrey. 

“Veg.” 


‘I met your 


about her,’ 








2” hazarded 


, ” 
izghier in the 


garden the 
other night, Mrs. Trevanard,” he said, determined 


+4 andda 


to find out whether this blind woman was a friend 


to Muriel, ** and I was grieved to see her in so 
sad a condition.’ 

“Muriel? Yes, poor girl, its very sad—sad 
for all of us,” answered the old woman, with a 


sigh—** saddest of all for her father He was 


so proud of that girl—spared no money to make 
her a lady, and now he can’t bear to see her. It 
wounds him too deep to see such a wreck. Yet 
he won't have her away from the house. He 


likes to know that she’s near him, and as well 
cared for as she can be—in her state 

**Tt must have been a great sorrow that so 
changed her?” 

** It was more sorrow than she could bear, poot 
child; though others have borne harder things.” 
**She was crossed in love, her brother told me 

** Yes, ves——crossed in love, that was it The 
young man that she loved died young, and she 
was told of it suddenly. The shock turned her 
brain. She had a fever, and every one thought 
she was going to die. She got the better of the 
illness, but her senses never came back to her. 
She’s quite harmless, as you've seen, I dare say ; 
but she has her fancies, and one is to think that 
the young man she was fond of is still alive, and 
that hell keep his promise, and come back to 
her.” 

Humphrey told Mrs. Trevanard of his first 
night at Borcel End, and the intrusion that had 
shortened his slumbers, 

** Ah! to think that she should have happen- 
ed to find her way there that night, close as we 
keep her! My door is always locked, and she 
can't get out into the house without coming 
through this room; but [ suppose that night I 
must have forgotten to take the key out of the 
door and put it under my pillow, as I do mostly, 
And the poor child went roaming about the house 
by moonlight. That's an old trick of hers. ‘The 
room where you sleep was her room once upon a 
time, and she always goes: there if she gets the 
It was unlucky that it should have 
happened the first night of your being here!” 

‘She is very fond of you, [ suppose?” said 
Humphrey, anxious to hear more of one in whom 
he felt a strong interest. 

** Yes, [I think she likes me better than any 
one else now.” s 

setter even than her own mother ?” 

‘Why, yes; she does not get on very well with 
her mother; she has odd fancies about her.” 

**T thought as much. I have heard her speak 
of a child. ‘That was a mere delusion, [ con 
clude ?” 

** Yes, that was one of her fancies. 

‘*Has Mrs. Trevanard never consulted any 
medical man upon the state of her daughter's 
mind ?” 

** Medical man ?” repeated the old woman, du- 
biously. ** You mean a doctor, | suppose? Yes, 
Dr. Mitchell, from Seacomb, has seen the poor 
child many a time, and given her physic for this, 
that, and the other, but he says her mind will 
never be any different. 
about that. He gives her stuff for her appetite 
sometimes, for she has but a poor appetite at the 


hance. 


rhere’s no use worrving 


hest. She's sorely wasted away from the figure 
she was once upon a time.” 

**She was a very beautiful girl, I have heard 
from Martin.” 

**Yes, I never saw a handsomer girl than 
Muriel when she came from school. It was all 
along of sending her to boarding-school things 
went wrong. 

** How do you mean ?” 

**Oh, dear me, Sir, you mustn't listen to my 
rambling talk. I’m a weak old woman. and I 
dare say my mind goes astray sometimes, just like 
Muriel’s,” 

A light step sounded on the narrow stairs, 
a door in the paneling opened, and the figure 
Humphrey had first seen in the spectral light of 
the moon came toward the hearth, and crouched 
down at the grandmother's knees. A slender 
figure, dressed in a light-colored gown which 
looked white in the uncertain flare of the fire, 
a pale wan face, a mass of tangled hair. 

Muriel took the old woman's withered hand, 
laid her hollow cheek against it, and kissed it 
fondly. 

**Granny,” she murmured, ‘‘ patient, loving 
granny. Muriel’s only friend.” 

Mrs. Trevanard smoothed the dark hair with 
her tremulous hand. 

** How tangled it is, Muriel! Why won't vou 
let me brush it, and keep it nice for you? My 
poor old hands can do that without the help ot 
eyes. 

**Why should it be made smooth or nice ? 


He isn't coming back yet. See here, granny, 


you shall dress me the day he comes home—all 
in white—with myrtle in my hair, like a bride, 
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I would have orange blossoms if I knew where 
to get any. There are some orange-trees up at 
the Manor-house. I'll ask him to bring me 
some. I was never dressed like a bride.” — 

**Oh, Muriel, Muriel! so full of fancies!” 

‘*Ah, but there are some of them real—too 
real. Where is the old cradle that my little 
brother used to sleep in?” ; 

** T don’t know, darling. 
perhaps.” 

** They should have burned it. I peeped into 
the Iumber-room one day, and saw it in a cor 
ner—the old cradle. It set me thinking—such 
strange thoughts!” 

She remained silent for a few minutes, still 
crouching at her grandmother's knees, and with 
her hollow eves fixed on the low fire. 

** Didn't vou hear a child crv?” she asked, 
suddenly, looking up with a listening face, first 
at the old woman, then at Humphrey. ** Didn't 
you, granny ? 

** No, love. I heard nothing 

** Didn't vou, then ?” to Humphrey. 

* No, indeed.” 

**Ah, vou are all of vou deaf. IL hear that 
erving so often—a poor little feeble voice. It 
comes and goes like the wind in the long winter 
Why doesn’t it 
Why doesn't it come close to us 
that we may take the child in, and comfort it ?’ 

Ah, Muriel, Muriel! so full of fancies!” re- 
peated the old woman, like the refrain of an an- 
cient ballad 

Che sound of doors opening and loud voices 
announced the return of the family. 

** You'd better go back tothe hall, Sir. Bridg 
et won't like to find vou here, with her,” said 
Mrs. Trevanard in a hurried whisper, pointing 
to the figure leaning against her knees. 

Humphrey obeyed without a word. 


In the lumber-room, 


nights, but it sounds so distant. 


come hearer 


His last 
look at Muriel showed him the great haggard 
eyes gazing at the fire, the wasted hands clasped 
upon the grandmother's knee. 

He left Borcel early next morning, Martin in- 
sisting upon bearing him company for the first 
few miles of his journey. He had paid liberally 
for his entertainment, rewarded the servant, and 
parted upon excellent terms with Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevanard and the blind grandmother. But he 
saw no more of Muriel, and it was with her im 
age that Borcel End was most associated in his 
mind, When he was parting with Martin he 
ventured to speak of her, for the first time since 
that conversation in the dog-cart. 

** Martin, lam going to say something which 
will perhaps offend you, but it is something I 
can't help saying.’ 

*I don't think there’s much fear of offense 
between you and me—at least not on my side.” 

**T am not so sure of that; some subjects are 
hazardous even between friends. You remem 
Well, I have 
seen her twice since then—never4nind how or 
where; and [| am more interested in her sad 
story than I can well express to you. It seems 
to me that there is something in that story 
which you, her only brother, ought to know, or, 
in a word, that she has need of your love and 
protection. Do not suppose for a moment that 
1 would insinuate any thing against your father 
and mother. Thev have doubtless done their 
duty to her according to their lights, but it is 
just possible that she has need of more active 
friendship, more sympathetic affection, than they 
can give. She clings to her old grandmother—a 
fading succor. When old Mrs. Trevanard dies, 
your sister will lose a natural nurse and protect- 
or. It will be your duty to lighten that loss for 
her, to interpose your love between her and the 
sense of desolation that may then arise. You 
are not angry with me for saying so much ?” 

** Angry with you! no, indeed. You set me 
thinking, that’s all. Poor Muriel! I used to 
be so fond of her when [ was a little chap, and 
perhaps | have thought too little about her of 
late years. My mother doesn’t like any inter- 
ference upon that point—doesn't even like me to 
talk of Iny poor sister, and so I’ve got into the 
way of taking things for granted, and holding 
my tongue. Honestly, if I had thought there 
was any thing to be done for Muriel, that she 
could be better off than she is or happier than 
she is, L should have been the first to make the 
attempt to bring about that improvement. But 
my mother has always told me there was noth- 
ing to be done except submit to the will of Prov- 
idence.” 

“Your mother may be right, Martin; it is 
not for me, a stranger in your home, to gainsay 
her. But your sister's case seems to me most 
pitiful, and it will be long before I shall get her 
image out of my mind. If ever there should come 
a time when you may need the advice or the as- 
sistance of a man of the world upon that subject, 
be very sure my best services will be at your dis- 
posal. And whenever you come to London on 
business or on pleasure, remember that you are 
to make my home yours.” 

**] shall take you at your word. But you are 
more likely to come back to Borcel than I to 
come to London, for, mind, I count upon your 
coming next summer, And now you are so thick 
with the Manor-house people, you've some it- 
ducement for coming,” added Martin, with the 
faintest touch of bitterness. 

** There is temptation enough for me at Bor- 
cel End, Martin, without any question of the 
Manor-honse.”’ 

Martin shook his head incredulously. 

** Miss Bellingham is too pretty to be left out 
of the question,” he said, 

‘* Miss Bellingham! <A mere Dresden China 
beauty, a very fine specimen of human wax-work. 
I have told you my adventure in that line, Mar- 
tin. I'm not likely to make a second venture.” 

They parted with the friendliest farewell, and 
Humphrey felt that he was leaving something 
more than a chance acquaintance behind him at 
Borcel Find. 


ber our talk about your sister? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
*“SUCH A LORD IS LOVE.” 


NorHinG could be more perfect than that se- 
renity which ruled the domestic life of Penwyn 
Manor. The judgment which Humphrey Clis- 
sold had formed of that life, as seen from the 
outside, was fully confirmed by its inner every 
day aspect. Mr. and Mrs. Penwyn had no com- 
pany manners. They did not pose themselves 
before a stranger as model husband and wife, 
and settle their small differences at their leisure 
in the sanctuary of the lady's dressing-room o1 
the gentleman's study. They had no differences, 
but lived in each other and for each other. 

Yet, so impossible is perfect happiness to er 
ing mortality, even here there was a hitch. Af 
fection the most devoted, peace that knew not so 
much as a summer cloud across its fair horizon 
these there were truly—but not quite happiness 
Madge Penwyn had discovered somehow, by 
some subtle power of intuition given to anxious 
wives, that the husband she loved so fondly was 
not altogether happy, that he had his hours of 
lassitude and depression, when the world seemed 
to him, like Hamlet's world, ‘‘ ont of joint”—his 
dark moments, when even she had no spell that 
could exorcise his demon. 

Vuinly she sought.a cause for these changeful 
Was he tired of her? Had he mis- 
taken his own feelings when he chose her for his 
wife? No, even when most perplexed by his fit 
ful spirits, she could not dovbt his love. That 
revealed itself with truth’s simple force. She 
knew him well enough to know that his love for 
her was the diviner half of his nature. 

Once, on the eve of an event which was to 
complete the sacred circle of their home life, 
when her nature was most sensitive, and she 
clung to him with a pathetic dependence, Madge 
ventured to speak of her husband's intervals of 
gloom. 

** I'm afraid there is something wanting even 
in your life, Churchill,” she said, gently, fearful 
lest she should touch some old wound, ** that you 
are not quite happy at Penwyn.” 

**Not happy! My dear love, if I am not hap- 
py here, and with you, there is no such thing as 
happiness for me. Why should I not be happy ? 
I have no wish unfulfilled, except perhaps some 
dim, half-formed aspiration to make my name 
famous—an idea with which most young men 
begin life, and which I can well afford to let 
stand over for future consideration while I make 
the most of the present here with you.” 

** But, Churchill, you know that I would not 
for the woyld stand between you and ambition. 
You must know how more than proud any suc 
cess of yours would make me.” 

‘** Yes, dearest, and by-and-by I will put up for 
Seacomb, and try to make a little character in 
the House, for your sake,” replied Mr. Penwyn, 
with a yawn. ‘“‘ It’s a wonderful thing how am- 
bitious a man feels while he has his living t« 
win, and only his own wits to help him. Then, 
indeed, the distant blast of Fame’s trumpet is a 
sound that wakes him early in the morning, and 
keeps him at his post in the night-watches. But 
then Fame means income, position, the world’s 
esteem, all the good things of life. The penni 
less struggler knows he must be Cesar or noth- 
ing. Give the same man a comfortable estate like 
Penwyn, and Fame becomes a mere addendum 
to his life—an ornament which vanity may de 
sire, but which hardly weighs against the delight 
of idle days and nights that know not care. In 
short, darling, since I won fortune and you I 
have grown somewhat forgetful of the dreams I 
cherished when I was a struggling bachelor.” 

‘*Ts it regret for those old dreams that makes 

you so gloomy sometimes, Churchill ?” 
” 1 do not regret them. I regret nothing. I 
am not gloomy,” said Churchill, eagerly. ‘* Nev 
er question my happiness, Madge. Joy is a spit 
it too subtle to endure a doubter’s analysis. God 
forbid that you and I should be otherwise than 
utterly happy! Oh, my dear love, never doubt 
me! Let us live for each other, and let me at 
least be sure that I have made your life all sun- 
shine!” 

**It has never known a cloud since our be 
trothal, Churchill, except when I have thought 
you depressed and despondent.” 

‘* Neither depressed nor despondent, Madge, 
only thonghtful. A man whose early days have 
been for the most part given up to thinking must 
have his hours of thoughtfulness now and then. 
And perhaps my life here has smacked a little 
too much of the Lotus Land. I must begin to 
look about me, and take more interest in the es- 
tate: in short, follow in the footsteps of my wor- 
thy grandfather, the old Squire, as soon as I can 
add the respectable name of father to my quali 
fications for the post.” 

‘That time came before the sickle had been put 
to the last patch of corn upon the uplands above 
Penwyn Maner. ‘The halting bell of Penwyn 
Church rang out its shrill peal one August morn 
ing, and the little world within ear-shot of the 
Manor knew that the Squire rejoiced in the com 
ing of his first-born. ‘There were almost as many 
bonfires in the district that summer night, out- 
flaring the mellow harvest moon, as at Penzance 
on the eve of St. John the Evangelist. The first- 
born was a son, whose advent the newspapers, 
local and metropolitan, duly recorded : *‘ At Pen 
wyn Manor, August 25, the wife of Churchill 
Penwyn, Esq., of a son (Nugent Churchill).” 
The new-comer’s names had been settled before- 
hand. 

“The sweet thing!” exclaimed Lady Ches- 
hunt. when she read the annonncement in the 
reading-room of a German Kursaal *I feel as 
if she had made me a grandmother.” 

And Lady Cheshunt wrote straight off to her 
silversmith and ordered him to make the hand- 
somest thing in christening cups, and sent a six 
page letter to Mrs. Penwyn by the same post, 
requesting, in a manner that amounted to a com 


moods. 
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BEFORE THE BLOOD-COUNCIL. 

In 1567 the infamous Duke of Alva establish- 
ed in the Netherlands a new court for the trial 
sons charged with crimes against the state 
Catholic called the 
Council of Troubles, but it soon acquired the 


of yp 


or the reijgion, It was 


| were unknown. 
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Among them was the Flemish 


| councilor Hrsseis, who was especially liked by 


Atva fer his cruelty. Being allowed to take 
but little share in the deliberations of the coun- 


| cil, for he was utterly destitute of talent o1 


learning, he was accustomed to doze away his 


afternoon hours at the council-table, and when | breaking, to field-preaching, and ** 
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the crime of treason. 
in eighteen artic] 


The definitions, couched 
, declared it to be treason to 
have delivered or signed any petition against the 
new bishops, the Inquisition, or the edicts; to 
have tolerated public preaching under any cir 
cumstances ; to have omitted resistance to image 
either through 
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tion eighteen hundred human beings had suffer 
ed death by its summary proceedings. Some of 
the highest, the noblest, and most virtuous in 
the land were among the number. One of its 
earliest victims was Count Egmont, whose trag- 
ical story is told in GorTHe’s well-known drama. 
Yet this terrible court had not even a nominal 
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terrible name of the Blood-Council. It super- 
seded all other tribunals and institutions. Ey 
ery other court was forbidden to take cognizance, 
in future, of any cause growing out of « 
bles 
willing tools of ALva, men wh 
elty and murder, a 


ivil trou- 


0 rejoized in ern 
nd to whom mercy and justice 


| 
The ‘* Blood-Councilors” were all the 


awakened from his nap in order that he might 
express an opinion on the case before the court, 
was wont to rub his eves and call out, 
gallows with him! to the gallows with him!” 

Ihe constitution of this terrible 


of a twofold nature, It defined and it punished 


**'To the 


court, says 
Mort ey in his Rise of the Dutch Republic, Was 





sympathy or surprise” 
king did not possess the right to deprive all the 
provinces of their liberties, or to have maintained 
that the present tribunal, the Blood-Council, was 
bound to respect any laws or any charters. The 
punishment was instant death in all cases In 
less than three months from the time of it 
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The king had granted it no charter, 
of Alva commissioned any of 


authority 
nor had the Duke 
its members either in his own name or as Cap- 
tain-General, Phe Blood-Council,” says Mot- 
i, informal club, of which 
the duke was perpetual president, while the other 
members were all appointed by himself. 


was merely an 
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given on this page, was born at Dessau, in Ger 
many, on the 6th of December, 1823. His fa 
ther was WILHELM M@LuieEr, a poet of minor 








MAX MULLER. 


> s +p He was christened Frepericx Max 
MAX MULLER. | IMILIAN (commonly abbreviated into the more 
fuis distinguished scholar, whose portrait is | familiar Max After the usual school traini 
he entered the University of Leipsic, and tool 
his degree in 1843. His attention was strongly 
attracted to the study of the Sanskrit lang lage 
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which was printed at Oxford in 1849. It was 
a splendid quarto of one thousand pages. Since 
that time he has been connected with the Uni 
versity of Oxford in various protessorships In 
1858, when a new professorsinp, that of Com 
parative Philology, was founded at Oxford, th 
statute of foundation named him as the first to 
fill the position 


A long list of learned and important works 


ts the industry of his literary and scholastic 

eer To the general reading public he is per- 
iaps best known by the collection of essays pub 
lished in under the 
title of ¢ 


of the science 


three volumes, in 1868-70, 
Lips from a German Workshop, treating 
of religion, mythology, traditions 
literature, biography, and antiqui- 


Mi'Lver is a frequent contributor to 


and cust 


ties M: 


ms 


the Edinburgh Review, the London Times, and 
Various literary journals of England, France, and 
Germany, and is one of the eight foreign mem 
bers of the Institute of France 


DR. G. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 
Grore AvuGust SCHWEINFURTH, the 
known African explorer, 


well 


whose portu lt Is given 


on page 721, was born in the city of Riga in De- 
cember, 1836. He is therefore still a compara 
tively voung man His father having emigrated 


to Riga from the vicinity of Heidelberg, and his 
mothe a member of 
belonging to the old German 
the { city, 
North and South German 
self x Russian bv birth. 

At a very natural 
bent of his inind by his deep inte rest ln geogra 


Z 
phy and natural history 


a well-known family 


merchant class in 


being 


he is thus descended from both 
stocks, though 


yrmer 
him 
early age he showed the 
mak 
ry around 
marksman that 
ird or animal to 


He soon begau 
ing boyish excursions into the count 


Riga, and became such a good 
he always brought home some b 
his leisure He also 


mstruc 


be carefully examined at 


acquired, without anv verv systemati 


tion, considel able prone lency as a draught man, 
bad ] i 

and seldom failed during his trips to the coun- 

trv to portray some picturesque landseape o1 


* 
attention 
grew longer, un 


acted his 
rradually 


striking figure that atti 


These wanderings 


til they reached a climax nm one eXcuUursion on 
foot from Riga to Domesnes, the most northern 
promontory of Courland, and back again, in six 


ind back being about 
hundred and 


days, the distance there 
fifty Ge not less 
twelve English, miles 

[he life he thus led bef 
such a training 


rman, or than a 
re his twentieth vear 
needed to fit him 
for the great achievements of his manfMood ; and 
we seem to see pl iinly and clearly the hand of 
at that pe riod preparing 


was just as he 


Providence the instru 


ment with which it would in the fullness of tire 
clear away another great part of the cloud of 
darkness resting on the wilds of Africa, and so 


make way for the further advance of civilization 
nd the wider spreading of the Gospel 

In the summer of 1857 he accompanied his 
parents to the itering-place of Gastein, amo 
the mountains of Southern Austria I va 
here, amidst the vari flora of the Alps, that 
he first found that a tion in the manifest 
tions of vegetable life which has since helped to 
make him so distinguished as a botanist and 

plant-hunter He also soon acquired great 
ense in mastering the difficult nts of that 
mountainous neighborhood, and = be he lef 
Gastein had a ypiish d feats which ed hi 
name high on the roll of daring and successt 
Alp-climbers 

In October of the same vear he entered the 


University of Heidelberg as a student of physical 
science tle spent three 
first at Heidelberg and afterward at 
terrupted, short 
into adjacent countries, including one journey as 
far as Sicily. Finally, 


nt in 


of diligent study, 
Munich, in 
eXcursions 


yeurs 


however, by several 


after finishing his college 


education, he we 1860 to live in Berlin 


Here he came in contact with the eminent 
botanist ALEXANDER Brawn, with Hl. Barru, 
and other renowned scientific men, and he was 


not long in gaining an honored and well-deserved 
place in that erudite circle 


serlin he published some of 


Soon after taking 
up his residence in I 
the results of 
gations in ¢ 
warded by the warm praise of 
thorities in that department of science 


his various excursions and investi 


onnection with botany, and was re 


several high au- 


His reputation being now established, he was 
called upon, in 1862, to examine and classify the 
African plants that had been gathered by Baron 


yon Barnim, who, after making this valuable 
collection, had died in the country of the Blue 
Nile. ScHweinrurtTH executed this work so 
faithfully and well that he received in conse 


quence his title of doctor, being at that time 
only twenty-seven years old 

But his employment upon this object had a 
still more important bearing upon his life; f 
= interest was so thoroughly aroused by his in- 

stigation of these African plants that he was 
filled with an earnest desire to go himself to the 
place of their growth, and to seek some 
wonders of nature that still remained undiseov- 
ered in that part of the world. And from 
feeling finally resulted his first journey to the 
Nile country. 

He left Berlin in December, 
by way of Trieste to Ak 
ceeded to the little known regions around the 
head waters of the Blue Nile. About these dis 
tricts, and especially concerning the country of 
the Ababde and Bishareen, and the 
of Gellabat, he obtained much new and impor 
tant information. ‘The last point 
him on this expedition was the « 
at the junction of the Blue and 
On his return to Berlin, in 1866, he 
him a great quantity of material of the utmost 
importance to naturalists, and clear and 
practical accounts of the lands he had visited as 


of many 
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1863, and went 


xandria, whence he pr 
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reached by 
itv of Khartoum, 
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brought with 
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afforded geographers the means of deciding va 
rious doubtful points. 

But by far the most important result of this 
preliminar; \ = an journey and residence in the 
as the fact that it ey ared him 
ledge of the language, habits, 
the people, and familiarity with the 
and difficulties of an African traveler—to 
begin under unusual advantages his exploration 
of the unknown lands in the in 
continent 
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character of 
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rior of the same 
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way that it would be worse 
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than useless to fore- 
interest and spoil the pleasure of read- 
giving a brief account of the great work 

In his description of his trav 
els and discoveries in Africa, published in this 


HARPER BRoTHERsS, 


stall the 
ing it by 
he accomplished. 


country by under the 


title of The Heart of Africa, Dr. SCHWEINFURTH 
tells his own story in a way that could not be 
surpassed, and besides the attractiveness of its 
tvle, his narrative is full of such thrilling events, 


that is 
and civi 


and contains so much of the deepest im 


that it may 


be justly called one of the best and most remark 
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WHO WOULD Go West at The Present Time. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the Kast, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES, 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, 

Book Form, $3 per Volume. 
VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
VOL, If, 
and Greece. 
VOL. IIT,—Switzerland, Tyrol, 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 


Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 


Pocket- 


Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


Denmark, Nor- 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
| cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 

the names of the principal works of art by the leading 

masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
| erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and nnincumbered with a library of guide-books 
| costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
| upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
| this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
} up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 
| FROM THE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREECE, 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rue pe Cuarracpun, Panis, Sept. 10, 1873. 
| My Dear Mr. Ferripar 
=] I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable *‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 
Joun Merevitnu Reap, Je. 
W. Pemproxe Ferniver, Esq. 





te Hanrer & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
| States or Great Britain, on rece ipt ¢ 0, of the } price. 
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| Avevst 


RECEIPTS FOR MAKING 


CATARKH REMEDY 


AND 


DR. PIERCE'S GOLDEN 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 





| SoMETHING over a year since, a periodical 


issued in Berlin, Prussia, and laying claims to a | 


scientific character, published what was repre- 
| sented as being the formule or receipts for mak- 

ing Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce's 

Golden Medical Discovery. ‘he people were 

left to infer that these had been deducted from 

a careful chemical analysis of the medicines, 

which are rapidly growing in popular favor in 

that as well as in this and most other civilized 
| couutries, The receipts were evidently invented 

by those jealous of the reputation and large sale 
| which these medicines are rapidly acquiring and 
| who are pecuniarily interested in endeavoring to 
| check their sale. So ridiculously preposterous 
are those receipts that medicines compounded 
after them could never have gained any reputa- 
tion or sale in any country, for they would be so 
caustic, poisonous, immediately and positively 
injurious, as in every case to be promptly con- 
demned by the people on the first trial as miser 
able, dangerous, and wicked humbugs. Where- 
it is a well-known fact that all my medicines 
enjoy the reputation, honestly earned, of being 
not only efficacious, but perfectly mild, pleasant, 
and harmless in effects. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that the bogus receipts were so ridiculously 
preposterous as scarcely to have been believed 
by the most unscientific, thoughtless, and un- 
suspecting people, yet strange and incredible as 
it may seem, a paper of high scientific preten- 
sions, published in this country, copied the fic- 
titious receipts from the German paper. ‘This 
they evidently did without a moment’s reflection, 
for that much,consideration, given by an intel- 
ligent mind, to the receipts and the properties 
and effects of the mixtures that would result 
from such a compounding of well-known caustic 
and poisonous chemicals and drugs, would have 
condemned them as bogus fabrications, and the 
pretentious publishers of the paper that origin 
ally inserted them, as either knaves or fools. 
On my attention being called to the matter, in 
order that some thoughtless and over credulous 
people might not be deceived and misled by see- 
ing such an announcement in a paper laying 
claims to a scientific character, as well as to 
clear myself of the imputation of being guilty of 
perpetrating a wicked fraud upon the people, as 
such announcement, if uncontradicted, would 
imply, I, as proprietor and manufacturer of the 
aforesaid celebrated medicines, went before a 
magistrate and made oath to the fact that the 
said receipts were utterly false. My affidavit was 
sent to the publishers of the paper into which 
the bogus receipts had been copied, and in a sub- 
sequent issue an editorial notice was given of my 
denial. But, notwithstanding such correction 
and denial, made under oath, certain individuals, 
who lounge around and infest our large cities, 
gaining a livelihood by perpetrating all kinds of 
catch-penny frauds upon the credulous, were 
thereby given the hint that, as my medicines were 
universally popular, by advertising for sale bogus 
receipts for making them, they could get lots of 
ignorant people to bite at their bait. One Frank 
M. Reed, of 139 Eighth Street, New York, who 
publishes ** Love and Courtship Cards,” a ** For- 
tune Teller and Dream Book,” ‘‘'The Mysteries 
of Love Making,” ‘*‘ How to Woo and How to 
Win,” and various other swindles, sends his 
dupes the following in exchange for their stamps. 


as, 


follows : *‘ For Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, take 
eight grains Carbolic Acid, seven grains of Cam- 
phor, and two and a half grains of common Salt, 
the whole to be colored with a little Prussian 
blue.” ‘This makes a powerful caustic mixture, 
as unlike Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy (which is 
perfectly unirritating, mild, soothing, and pleas- 
ant) as light is from darkness. As ‘‘a burnt 
child dreads the fire,” if any have been so foolish 
as to have burned their noses sore with this 


the same as Dr. Sage's celebrated Catarrh Rem- 
edy, they will, it is to be hoped, profit by the les- 
son thereby taught them and not be so ready 
next time to bite at every catch-penny advertising 
dodge that swindlers may offer them. For Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery the bogus re- 
ceipt reads: ‘* Take four drachms purified Honey, 
fifteen grains extract poisonous Lettuce, thirty 
grains of Opium, three and a fourth ounces dilute 
Spirits, three ounces water. Mix.” Of this 
ridiculous bogus formula I will say, as I did un- 
der oath, not one of the me dicinal or poisonous 
ingr edients therein given enters into the composi- 
tion of my Golden Medical Discovery! And fur- 
thermore, I will say that I defy all the chemists 
in the world to ascertain, by chemical analysis, 
the composition of any of my Family Medicines, 
as they can not be analyzed so as to determine 
their ingredients, many of which are new in 
| medicine, and, like nearly all vegetable extracts, 

there are no known reagents or chemical tests 
| by which their presence can be determined. If 
any further proof is wanted to satisfy any person 
that the receipt given above is utterly false, let 
that person have the mixture, given, com- 
pounded, and not only will it be seen to be en- 
tirely unlike my Discovery in appearance, but 
if a further test is wanted, by taking a dose of it, 





as 


It is copied from the papers alluded to and is as | 


caustic compound, thinking that they were using | 


it will be found to produce drowsiness and stu- | 


| por, whereas my Discovery, ti ever so large 
doses, produces no such effect. Others, located 
in different cities and engaged in advertising fo) 
sale bogus receipts for making my medicines, send 
those that bite at their bait other and various 
ridiculous formule. One sent out by a villain- 
ous knave, located in Chicago, gives the chief 
ingredient of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy as be 
ing Blue Vitriol, which is only equaled in ab- 
surdity by another issued by parties in Philadel- 
| phia who say that the ingredients composing Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy are “‘ burnt Alum, white 
Vitriol, Sugar of Lead, and Prussiate of Iron:” 
and that my Golden Medical Discovery is *‘ sim 
ply Syrup and tincture of Ginger.” “In refuta 
tion of all the various and ridiculous bogus re- 
ceipts for making my medicines that have eve: 
been, or may hereafter be published and circu 
lated, I would say that I have, in dealing with 
the people, ever been governed by the maxim 


that ** honesty is the best policy,” and that ** sue 
} cess makes success ;” for it is because some suf. 
ferer has obtained relief and cure, that that suf 
ferer has sent another to me; and it is because 


thousands have been cured that they have recom 
mended me and my superior remedies to other 
thousands of sufferers. In this way I am con- 
stantly making firing advertisements for myself 
and medicines. It isa common thing to hear peo- 
ple say that plenty of advertising will make a suc- 
| cess out of anything, whether it has any merit or 
not. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It 
| is with this delusive idea actuating them that thou- 
sands have rushed headlong into advertising, o nly 
to find themselves bankrupt in a little while. Not 
more than one in five hundred who engages 
tm advertising medicines ever makes a financial 
success out of the undertaking, for ithe reason 
| that a medicine to be successful must possess 
unusual and extraordinary merit. It is not 
enough that it should be a remedy of fair effi- 
cacy ; 


it must possess superior and wonderful 
| medial properties, for if it does not, those who 
use it with the most sanguine expectations will 
condemn it. They will expect much of it, and 
it must be equal to the test, or it will prove ruin 
ous to the proprietor. For, although a great dis 
play of advertising will, many times, create a 
| considerable immediate demand for the article 
| advertised, yet if that article does not possess 
| real merit, the demand will be only temporary ; 
the fraud will be detected, and the reaction will 
upset the proprietor and all his high expecta 
tions long before he is able to recover the amount 
| of money already expended. With this view of 
the subject, I have felt warranted in contracting 
| for hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising in the newspapers of this and other 
countries, feeling perfectly assured that the mer 
its of my remedies were so great as to insure a 
financial success out of such a bold undertaking. 
And in this I have not been disappointed, for 
my sales have increased steadily year after vear, 
until they will this year largely exceed half a 
million dollars’ worth of my medicines. This 
grand success, I am certain, could never have 
been attained had the medicines not possessed 
superior and wonderful merits. 

The Toledo Blade, in an editorial article, has 
| truly said, alluding to my business, that ‘‘ great 
| suecess is never achieved without merit. An ar 
| ticle that holds the field year after year, and the 
sales of which increase regularly and rapidly, 
must have absolute merit.” 
| ‘The article continues: ‘‘ Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., occupies our entire eighth page 
to-day with his vs urious articles. We admit it 
because we know the doctor and know of his ar- 
| ticles. We know him to be a regularly educated 
physician, whose diploma hangs on the wall of 
his office, and we know that he has associated 
with him several of the most eminent practition 
ers in the country. We know that parties con 
sult him, by mail and in person, from all the 
States in the Union every day, and that they are 
| fairly and honestly dealt with. We know that 

his medicines are sold in enormous quantities in 
State in the Union, and very largely in 
many foreign countries. 

‘This grand result has been accomplished by 


every 


two agencies — good, reliable articles — articles 
which once introduced work easily their own 
way—and splendid business management. They 


have succeeded because they ought to have suc- 
| ceeded.” 

In conclusion, I can not offer a better refuta- 
tion of the slanderous reports published concern 
ing my medicines than to call attention to the 
testimonials on file in my office, which are open 
to the inspection of the public. ‘They are from 
all parts of the world, and express the gratitude 
of thousands that have been afflicted with Chron- 
ic Catarrh, Lingering Coughs, various Blood Dis- 
eases, affecting the skin, flesh, and bones, severe 
diseases peculiar to Females, and many other 
forms of obstinate diseases, and have been cured 
by the use of my Family Medicines, after suffer- 
ing for years and being pronoun ed incurable by 
eminent physicians. 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
| Proprietor of Dr. Pierce's Family Medici 
Wor.p's Disrensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE SABBATH BELLS. 


Tue old man sits in his easy-chair, 
And his ear has caught the ringing 
Of many a church-bell far and tear, 
Their own sweet music singing. 
And his head sinks low on the aged breast, 
While his thoughts far back are reaching 
To the Sabbath morns of his boyish days, 
And a mother’s sacred teaching. 


the bells 
A merrier strain were pealing, 


A few years later, and lo! 


And heavenward bore the marriage vows 
Which his manhood’s joy were sealing. 
Sut the old man’s eyes are dimming now, 

As memory holds before him 
The sad, sad picture of later years, 
When the tide of grief rolled o'er him. 


When the bells were tolling for loved ones gone! 
For the wife, for the sons and daughters, 

Who, one by one, from his home went out, 
And down into death's dark waters, 

3ut the aged heart has still one joy 

*Which his old life daily blesses, 

And his eyes grow bright and his pulses warm 
‘Neath a grandchild’s sweet caresses. 


But the old man wakes from his reverie, 
And his dear old face is smiling, 

While the child with her serious eyes reads on, 
The Sabbath hours beguiling. 

Ah! 
When the heavenly hand shall sever 


bells, once more ye will ring for him, 


he cord of life, and his freed soul flies 
Te dwell with his own forever. 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Avtuor or “Suu Auoy!” 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
A SCHEME. 


Hours glided by, and the sun began to have 
great power, heating rocks even to burning point. 
Dawson was weak, but cool and free from fever, 
and when Adams went into the tent it was to 
see him lying with closed eyes, holding Mary's 
hand clasped in his, and she, far from starting 
up and seeming abashed at the position, sitting 
still and subdued, apparently wrapped in the one 
idea that she was his nyrse, and it was her duty 
to bring him back to strength. 

A hasty meal was eaten, and plans made for 
watching. ‘To attempt to reconnoitre was set 
aside as dangerous, but with Dawson's glass 
every part of the valley was swept in search of 
enemies, and in vain. 

So passed the day without sign of attack or 
sound to tell that there was an enemy below. 

At last, toward evening, Larry exclaimed, with 
delight, 

** Bedad! they're gone!” 

**Gone !” exclaimed Adams. 

‘‘Yis! Look there ati the bastes; they 
wouldn’t do that if there was an Injun or any 
wan near!” And he pointed to the mules, 
which had been gradually feeding nearer, and 
now quietly trooped all along the valley. 

‘“Why, if there was an Injun there, they'd 
smell him a mile away. It’s all right, Sor. Let's 
reconnoitre.” 

But Adams first went to lay the matter before 
Dawson, who immediately took the side of Larry, 
and gave it as his opinion that the Indians must 
be gone. 

A careful search proved this; and on going 
farther and farther up the valley, carefully watch- 
ing every rift and ravine, they came to the con- 
clusion at last that the Indians had made for the 
table-land above, from which they had descended 
and made their attack. 

** Good-by, an’ good luck to thim!” said Larry, 
snapping his fingers. ‘‘Sure, we’re too many 
for thim.” 

‘* For the present, Larry. 
again. 


ments. 


They'll come back 
I should say they've gone for reinforce- 


“Oh, the Frinch will come agin, 
And they'll bring tin thousand min, 

Says the Shan Van Vogh,’” 
sang Larry, softly. ‘‘ Well, let thim, Sor; an’ 
be the time they get back let’s show thim that 
we hadn't time to attind to thim, because we 
were wanted back at Frisco.” 

It was a serious matter to contemplate, that 
journey back; for now, in addition to its perils, 
they had a wounded man to transport, besides the 
gold. 

** T tell ye what, Sor,” said Larry, hitting upon 
a bright idea, ‘‘ivery pound ov Misther Dawson 
that the mules has to carry manes a pound oy 
goold left behind. Sure, let’s explore a bit, an 
find a nice place where we can go up into the 
mountains for a week for the binifit ov our health, 
an’ be that time Misther Dawson will be able to 
handle his legs agin. ‘Thin we can come back 
an’ pick up the treasure, an’ away we go.” 

Larry’s plan was too good to be slighted. If 
they left, the Indians would return, and, finding 
them gone, give up the pursuit; and at the end 








of a fortnight or so they could return in safety. | something been left behind? 


The only difficulty was getting away without 
leaving a trail. 

‘The next day Dawson was still too weak to 
be moved ; but after carefully seeing to the cache, 
and piling over it a few more pieces of rock, prep- 
arations were made for the departure, the mules 
collected, and the following morning saw the tent 
struck, the various impediments of food and prov- 
ender carefully stowed, and the little train set off, 
choosing the stony way up the valley, right in 
the track they supposed the Indians to have taken, 
hoping, however, soon to strike up one of the ra- 
vines that led higher up the mountains. 

Their progress was very slow, for the wounded 
man was weak; but, as they expected, at the 
end of three or four miles they found a valley 
striking off at right angles to their course, and 
fortunately it proved less rugged. It was evi- 
dently the bed of some mighty torrent in the 
winter-time, but now here and there along the 
bottom were tiny rock pools, whose sands, when 
turned up, showed flecks and scales of gold, mak- 
ing Larry shake his head thoughtfully, as he 
paused for the mules to drink at one of these 
holes. 

For this was only to be a trip in search of 
health and safety until the danger had passed ; 
and now that they were out of the track by 
which they might expect the Indians, they de- 
termined to make the trip as leisurely as they 
could. 

The valley sloped upward rapidly, and their 
journey was evidently to be one climb until they 
could descend into some pleasant, peaceful val- 
ley. Dawson, weak as he was, undertook to 
note the direction they took and keep their bear- 
ings by the compass, that there might be no err- 
ing on their return; and Adams and Larry often 
lingered behind to watch carefully, and see that 
they made no perceptible trail, by which they 
might be followed by their crafty foes. As for 
Mrs. Adams, she rode gently on upon her mule, 
generally far in advance, smiling to herself as 
she saw the course that affairs were taking, and, 
with all a woman's match-making love, contriv- 
ing plans for leaving her sister undisturbed in the 
company of the invalid, 

Valley after vailey, all tending upward; huge 
rocks on the right and huge rocks on the left. 
Patches of towering pines, that seemed mere 
sticks in the distance, but which grew and grew 
as they approached, till they stood beneath their 
shade and found them mighty monarchs in size. 
Now they paused beside a cold, clear, mountain 
stream, and now by a tiny lake deep and dark, 
but every hour's journey taking them higher and 
higher, till they surmounted a ridge which seem- 
ed to stand as a gate between two valleys. 

A ery of admiration burst from the lips of Mrs. 
Adams as she sat upon her mule—fortunately 
with her husband by her side—for she had look- 
ed down upon one of the most glorious vales of 
verdure she had ever seen. Far as the eye could 
reach was one fertile garden shut in by the 
mountains ; and she clapped her hands softly to- 
gether as she thought of a sojourn in the pleasant 
land, so bright and peaceful, after the wild re- 
gion of rocks and chasms they had traversed. 

To her great surprise, her husband jerked the 
mule’s bit before she had half satiated her eyes 
on the verdant feast, and drew the beast back 
below the ridge just as Larry came hurrying up 
from the rear. 

‘*'There’s a party ov thim Injun boys down 
below there,” he said; ‘‘ an’ they're comin’ this 
way.” 

** Yes,” said Adams, huskily ; ‘‘ and in front 
there, in the valley, isa whole tribe. Which way 
are we to go?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WANDERINGS, 


THEIR position was perilous in the extreme: 
sheltered behind that ridge from the Indians be- 
low in the great valley, and not even certain 
that some of their scouts had not seen so promi- 
nent an object as a woman riding upon a mule ; 
and on the other side, coming in the very track 
they had followed, and as if in direct pursuit, 
there was another hostile band. 

A short council of war was called on the in- 
stant, and the position reviewed. There was no 
escape either backward or forward; their only 
chance was to find some ravine running off at 
right angles with the mountain, and seek safety 
there. : 

It was a wild region of rifts and ravines; and 
fortunately there was what seemed to be a mere 
split between two rocks close at hand. From 
where they stood it seemed too narrow for a 
mule to pass through, but it was their only 
chance, and they made for it, to find as they 
drew nearer that it widened out considerably, 
and, save that the mules had hard work to climb 
over the rugged stones, the way was easy. 

The question even now was whether they 
would get through before the Indians appeared. 
The stumbling of a mule would have been ruin, 
and the wonder was that one of the heavily la- 
den beasts did not fall; but one by one they fol- 
lowed their leader, led by Larry, while Frank 
kept guard over the rear till the last had passed 
through, and the sound made by its hoofs be- 
came inaudible in the narrow ravine as he stood 
listening. 

It was none too soon. He had hardly glided 
through himself; and taken up a sheltered posi 
tion commanding the opening—rifle poised and 
finger on trigger—when the first Indian came in 
sight of the ravine; then another and another, 
till from the murmur of voices it seemed to 
Frank Adams that there were twenty or thirty, 
and they had paused just opposite the rift. ~ 

Had they discovered something, and were 
they going to search it? What could they 
have found? Had a mule cast a shoe, or had 
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Whatever might 
be the case, his duty was plain—to defend that 
pass till the last, so as to give the others a 
chance to escape. It seemed a mad thing to do, 
but no other course was open. While his am- 
munition lasted he could keep fifty Indians at 
bay, for they would not make a rush—of that he 
was sure. But then they could easily pursue 
them and runthem down. Heavens! how sick 
he was of this constant life of dread—this hunted 
existence! Well, it was nearly at an end now, 
and wealth could not be won without trouble. 

He listened : there was the same babble of 
voices to be heard, and he supposed that the 
Indians were consulting about their movements. 
How far had Larry got by this time with the 
mules ? 

** Whisht!” 

** What! you here, Larry ?” exclaimed Adams. 

‘*Sure, an’ where would I be, whin Miss 
Mary’s ladin’ the first mule, an’ the others are 
playin’ at folly me lader, like so many four-fut- 
ted babies ?” 

** But you should not have left them, Larry,” 
said Adams, reproachfully. 

‘** Ye see what it is to have so many masthers,” 
said Larry, with much solemnity. ‘* Miss Mary 
sez, sez she, ‘Go an’ help Misther Frank,’ she 
sez ; an’ I looks at Misther Dawson, an’ he nods 
his head. Well, what could I do afther that bud 
come an’ look afther the rear-guard, yer honor? 
An’ here I am.” 

It was no time for bandying words, so Adams 
remained silent, and the two men lay there, in 
positions which covered the rift, for quite an 
hour, Adams consoling himself with the thought 
that two of them could more effectually keep the 
Indians off, and that, though Dawson was wound- 
ed and helpless, he could still guide, so that there 
was a chance of escape. 

The full hour passed, and then the murmur 
died away. Another hour, and all was silent. 
And now, at his repeated request, Adams con- 
sented to let Larry go forward and reconnoitre. 

** Sure, I'll go along on the flure like a lizard,” 
said Larry ; and, leaving his rifle behind, he crept 
away from stone to stone, and was absent about 
a quarter of an hour, to come running back with 
the joyful intelligence that the Indians had pass- 
ed over the ridge, and were now far down the 
slope of the great valley, where another body was 
advancing to meet them, 

Saved, then, again, and by the narrowest 
chance! ‘They started forward at a trot, and 
made for their friends, following the course of 
the long, narrow gorge for miles before they 
overtook them, anxiously waiting at the entrance 
of this strange rift, where a couple more branch- 
ed off in different directions, for they were in the 
land of rifts, ravines, and gorges. The region 
where they wandered was one net-work of such 
valleys, separated by mountainous crag and high 
point, the valleys wandering vein-like in every di- 
rection, the smaller running into the larger, and 
these again leading down to the plain. 

The meeting was a glad one, and there being 
now no fear of pursuit, they agreed, after a rest 
by a mossy nook where there was water and a 
little pasture for the mules among the bushes, to 
journey gently onward, always away from the 
great valley, where it was evident that the In- 
dians had made a temporary settlement; and 
then they could pause wherever nature offered 
them a pleasant resting-place, since all they re- 
quired was undisturbed tranquillity and pleasant, 
quiet journeying, where the invigorating mount- 
ain air blew freely. ‘This life-giving breath Daw- 
son drew in at every inspiration, and already his 
cheeks looked less pallid and strange. 

And now, as they wandered on from resting- 
place to resting-place, a day or two's freedom 
from peril bringing back elasticity of spirit and 
lightness of heart, Larry would be what he call- 
ed ‘‘ makin’ frinds wid the bastes, whisperin’ say- 
crets” to this long-eared mule, tickling the ribs 
of that one, but invariably accompanying his at- 
tentions with a handful of sweet grass, or a bunch 
of tender shoots cut from some shrub. ‘The re- 
sult was that the mules followed him like dogs, 
and a word or a whistle would after a halt bring 
them trotting up to him at any time ready for 
loading, the poor brutes the while being ever 
ready to nuzzle up egainst him, and rub their 
noses upon his hand. 

** Sure, an’ why not?” said Larry, when, with 
a smile, Mrs. Adams one day talked to him about 
it; ‘*I don't think it’s Christian-like to hit the 
poor bastes as can't handle a stick agin. An’ 
sure there's no pleasure in it, like there would be 
in hittin’ at a rowdy, or an Injun, or a boy at 
home. An’, besides, it would be ongrateful to 
the bastes to larrup thim for carryin’ our traps. 
Look how a word kapes thim in order an’— Ah! 
arrah, Pepe, ye baste, lave Don John’s tail alone! 
How would ye like me to be comin’ behind an’ 
bitin’ yours ?” 

He shouted loudly at one of the mules playful- 
ly nibbling at a brother in front; and the result 
was a toss of the head and a bit of a caper, and 
all went well once more. 

Mrs. Adams laughed merrily to her husband 
about the change in his sister, and Mary knew 
it, and acknowledged it with a soft, gentle smile. 

**Can’t you find time to stay with us a little 
while?” said Mrs. Adams, banteringly, one morn- 
ing, as the little train was passing along a mount- 
ain track that was like a broad shelf, with the 
almost perpendicular slope of the eminences on 
one side, and a tremendous precipice on the other. 

Mary looked up, for she was on foot, and her 
eyes rested on those of her sister for a few min- 
utes, 

‘You are laughing at me,” she said, softly ; 
and the next minute she was walking by the side 
of the mule which carried Dawson. 

The direction they had taken had been care- 
fully noted, and the compass brought constantly 
into requisition, till On this day, during the noon- 
tide halt, when the sun was pouring down the 
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full fervor of his beams, Dawson announced that 
in a direct line they were not more than eight 
miles from the golden valley, as they had named 
the scene of their sojourn. They were up ona 
mountain-side far above it, and, judging from 


; analogy, Dawson was of opinion that on passing 





| pared their tent. 


round the shoulder of this mountain they would 
come upon either a valley or a table-land, which, 
if presenting satisfactory features, should be thei: 
resting-place for the next week. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A BIT 


OF SENTIMENT. 

Tue heat of the day was past, and they were 
again journeying on slowly and leisurely, like 
travelers passing the time for their own pleasure. 
Now mineralogy was in the ascendant, and they 
examined the specimens Larry picked up or 


| chipped off for them; now it was botany, and 


the curious hill-side growths were culled, till, 
turning the shoulder of the mountain, they came 
upon an unexpected sight, filling up, as it were, 
a hollow scooped out among the mountains, 
which shut itin. Just below them was a lake, 
whose waters in the evening glow sparkled with 
the tints of all the precious stones. Here, close 
down to its edge, were groves of pine; there, 
rugged, bare rocks, and again, in patches, brush- 
wood and clumps of mountain growth. A score 
of places presented themselves at once where 
they could set up their tent, and find rest and 
shelter from the winds that might blow cold in 
this elevated region, while the lake promised 
fish, and water-fow! for their guns. 

Taking a last observation with the glass be- 
fore descending to the shores of the lake, all was 
proved to be as Dawson had calculated. Cer- 
tainly within ten miles must be the golden val- 
ley, for they recognized point after point with 
which they had been familiar. ‘The mountain, 
too, which they had climbed was one they had 
often watched of an evening when it was tinted 
by the sunset rays. All, then, was se far satis- 
factory that they determined to at once set up 
the tent in one of the fir groves, trusting to their 
fortunate star to be unmolested by any wander- 
ing band. 

A suitable spot was soon found, and the mules 
set free to graze, while Frank and Larry pre- 
Mary left Dawson resting on 
the fragrant pine needles while she went to aid 
her sister in preparing the evening meal, but she 
was playfully told to go and look after her in 
valid. 

Mary stood looking at the speaker for a mo- 
ment as if in resentment, but the soft light play- 
ing in her eyes grew brighter, and in a dreamy, 
thoughtful way she turned and went slowly down 
the slope amidst the tall fir trunks, standing up 
like pillars in some vast temple, till she was by 
Dawson's side. 

He motioned her to sit down, and she took 
her place by his feet. His next act was in si- 
lence to hold out to her his hand. 

There was a minute’s pause, Mary Adams 
gazing long and earnestly in his face with a look 
full of appeal,-trust, and hope. ‘Then she placed 
both her hands in his without a word, 

No word was spoken—no word of love had 
been spoken—but Mary knew that he had heard 
what she said on that dreadful day when he had 
offered his life for hers, and lay half insensible, 
bleeding for her sake ; and in her heart of hearts 
she had told herself that she was his—his for- 


| ever, let him demand her when he would. 





The sun sank lower, leaving the lake of a deep 
dark blue, unruffled by a breath of wind. The 
silence of the place seemed awful in its solemni 
ty, save when it was broken by a merry snatch 
of song from Larry, who was putting finishing 
touches to the fir-branch hut that had been hast- 
ily rigged up; and at last, when, tired with his 
toil, Frank Adams cast down his axe and joined 
his wife, it was to find her alone, sitting with the 
evening meal prepared, and a pleasant smile of 
satisfaction upon her lips. 

**Where’s Mary?” he said, about to throw 
himself down upon the fragrant pine boughs 
that had been cut. 

“Come and see,” was the reply; and leaning 
upon his arm, she led him down toward the 
shores of the lake. It was getting dusk now, 
and, as they entered the little pine clump, for a 
few minutes they could not make out where 
those they sought were seated. But a pressure 
from the hand of Mrs. Adams called Frank's at- 
tention to a group upon a fallen tree, and as they 
paused there it was to make out, plainly defined 
now, Mary, with her waist encircled by Dawson's 
still feeble arm, and her head resting upon his 
breast. 

Adams and his wife advanced, talking aloud, 
but the others did not stir; and when at last the 
fresh comers stood before them, and Mrs. Adams 
playfully announced supper, Dawson said, quiet- 
ly, **So soon ?” 

A minute after he said, in a deep, soft voice, 

‘* Frank, Mary has promised to be my wife.” 

Then for the first time she raised her head 
and looked at him, to say, almost in a whisper, 

**T made no promise.” 

‘* Not in words,” said Dawson, quietly ; 
I am quite content.” 

**Ownly say, 

“You'll be Mrs. Brallaghan ; 
Don’t say nay, 
Charmin’ Judy Callaghan,’” 


** but 


sang Larry at a little distance. Then directly 
after he shouted, as a noise came from a short 


distance, ‘* Ah! who's that squalin’? Bedad! 
an’ will ye be quiet? ‘There niver was sich a 
set ov bitin’ an’ kickin’ divils let loose before, 
since Adam gave all the bastes a name. ‘There, 


I mane to ate an’ slape now before I do any more 
work, for I'm cryin’ out intirely for me mate, an 
I've caught me eyes winkin’ twicet.” 

(TO BE CONTINTED.] 
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